


USINESS or pleasure may 

take you along strange 
roads and to strange places. 
But the lines to home are never 
broken. Day and night—north, 
south, east and west—you are 
in touch by telephone. 

The privilege of talking with 
almost any one, any time, any- 
where is distinctly American. 
Service in this country is not 
limited to large cities, thickly 


populated centers or certain 
hours of the day. 

Of the 34,000,000 telephones 
in the world, more than 50% 
are in the United States—con- 
nected with the Bell telephone 
in your home or office. 

This country also leads in the 
number of telephones in rela- 


tion to population, with 13 for 
every hundred people. The av- 
erage for Europe is less than 
three. 

Universal service in this coun- 
try did not just happen. It has 
been made possible by the de- 
velopment of the Bell System 
over the past half-century. 
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THE WISDOM OF THE FOREST 


By 


Dr. ADALBERT EBNER 


HE chaos of the Great 

War and its aftermath 

of unrest have evolved 
in Europe a series of at- 
tempts to steer men along 
unfamiliar lines of disci- 
pline, to alleviate their men- 
tal distress, to improve the 
external circumstances of la- 
bor, and in general to create 
a condition under which life 
can be worth while. Our 
recent legislation is in par- 
ticular an attempt to give a 
fresh direction to the working man’s way of thinking. 

In our attitude towards economics, towards the state and 
the people, we have based theory and practice on the idea 
of the community as opposed to the individual. The peo- 
ple become the whole content of life. In this new mode of 
thinking, the soil, pure and simple, represents for us the 
idea of fertility. And from this an ancient, transcending 
wisdom springs anew. We are now trying to put before 
the whole people ideals which the individual may sense by 
instinct as well as by intelligence. Material things are 
relegated to a new and inferior position under the new 


is different. 


sides just trees. 


lt is a just criticism that most Americans do not see 
the forest because of the trees. 
There, the forest, nurtured by one genera- 
tion after another, has come to mean many things be- 


In this article, the author, an eminent forester of 
Munich, Germany, views the forest as a symbol of com- 
munity and a source of knowledge where a restless world 
may find the truths of political and spiritual living. 


scale of values. This is the 
thought behind Goethe's 
Faust — that we find our 
life’s task and our peace of 
soul only when we take up 
a spade and dig and plant 
the soil. 

The peasant, ploughing 
his fields and sowing his 
corn, becomes for us_ the 
symbol of human happiness. 
The forester, too, tills the 
soil and plants his trees. 
Every single man ought, in 
the final scheme of things, to cultivate a piece of land, his 
land, plant it, and set in it his wife and his family. By the 
sweat of our brow we give the earth our strength and ren- 
der it fertile. Our hopes and longings for the progress of 
our work are bound up with the love and care we spend on 
the soil. Only thus can life acquire meaning and purpose. 
We want to become as peasants, not in the sense of the 
caricature which implies thereby poverty of mind and cul- 
ture, nor in the sense that we must all walk behind a 
plough and own a farm and take up agriculture as a pro- 
fession; but rather in the sense that we must acquire the 


In the old countries it 


EDITOR. 





Growth and life in the soil and on its surface are as important as the trees themselves. 
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countryman’s wise philosophy and return to his instinct for 
nature and fertility. 

Germany with her seventy million inhabitants has ac- 
cepted this new attitude toward life very rapidly, at least 
in its externals. But much remains to be done if the change 
is to be internal. A whole series of new institutions has been 
started for the express purpose of training the people in the 
new spirit. The American C.C.C. is the counterpart of some 
of these. Its true significance lies in re-uniting American 
youth with American soil. No institution, however, can 
teach the new spirit as effectively as nature herself. 

For the present purpose I should like to limit “nature” 
to “forest.” The forest has long been cherished as a place 
of spiritual edification and physical recreation. We Ger- 
mans, more than other peoples, stand in close spiritual re- 
lationship to the forest and this intimacy has been expressed 
in songs and in literature from the beginning of our his- 
tory. But forest can acquire another meaning for us—a 
greater value—if we regard it as a training school and an 
example. Now, a school is only valuable if the scholar 
grows into its discipline from 
pure love of seeking and finding. 
That is to say, he must absorb 
its philosophy as the result of 
h’s own observation and deduc- 
tion. So also must the school of 
the forest teach its lesson through 
the self-discipline of the individ- 
ual. We can but point the way to 
an understanding of its lessons. 

The material for instruction 
offered by the forest is enor- 
mously extensive. It presents to 
our view the whole gamut of 
ideas which go into the building 
of communal life. It is not my 
intention to analyze and classify 
all these ideas in detail. I should 
only like, by means of a few ex- 
amples, to point to the fine big 
things which we take so much 
for granted that we no longer 
notice them. And yet they speak 
to us of the secrets of nature, 
which, in spite of all seeming 
mystery, is always clear and 
simple. From the abundance of 
examples I select the following: 

1. The idea of the communal life of a people as some- 
thing natural. When speaking generally of forms of life 
we divide them into natural and unnatural. The natural 
forms alone can persist. The same axiom holds good for 
the expression and forms of life in the case of states and 
peoples. The life of a people as one community is a nat- 
ural form. The forest demonstrates just how natural it is, 
—a statement which seems a commonplace at first sight. 
The continued existence of a forest can only be understood 
when the laws of forest communal life have been grasped. 
Nature herself has worked out these laws. And the con- 
tinuity, the permanence of a people, the “state form of 
vegetation” like the “forest form of vegetation,” must fulfill 
the first condition of being “natural” if it is to endure. 

2. Living space, as given by situation, soil and climate, 
determines the community. The community cannot appear 
anywhere in any form or combination. Its composition and 
its extent depends on determining laws. The first of these 
laws is to be found in situation and climate. When we 
speak of the German forest we know that it grows in north- 
ern latitudes, in a harsh climate. If it is to live, therefore, 
it must work and struggle hard. Only what is native to 


Have you not felt --- 
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QUESTIONING 


When you have paused and sat to rest 
In the depths of some great forest - -- 
That between the trees 

There was a wise communion 

You were not able to share ? 

Did not the sense steal strongl) over you 
That they observed your presence there 
And looked upon you with a sage appraisal ? 
Did not some seem to brood, 

While others lifted eager leaves 

For fuller View of the blue sky above ? 


And when you rose, passed on your way, 

Did you not feel Jou left behind 

Not lonely forest trees,--- 

But living forms of understanding brotherhood? 


—Cora McWhinney Hand 
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the soil can fulfill this condition. Plants accustomed to 
the luxuriant growth of the tropics would degenerate with 
us and trees transplanted from colder zones would shoot 
up too vigorously in spring, and fall victims to the late 
frosts. A people must also recognize that its best life-force 
develops most fully in a definite living space, and that 
struggle is a natural element of life. 

The soil as the bearer of fertility should be mentioned 
as a further determining law. The first necessity for a 
plant’s hardiness is that it take root in the soil. Whatever 
dangers may come, it clings to the soil. The deeper its 
roots go, the greater a tree’s resistance. We know the dan- 
ger that storms bring to shallow-rooted forests, that only 
sit, as it were, like plates on the soil, without being rooted 
in it. They are the centers of catastrophic blow-downs. We 
intersperse a forest with trees whose roots go specially deep 
because they form a framework that enables the whole com- 
munity to withstand storm. Is it not the same with us men? 
Everything that is superficial is of short duration, and the 
storms of life and time sweep away such men and their 
work like dry autumn leaves. 
Only those who are deeply 
rooted in their native soil will 
survive the buffetings of time 
and circumstance. 

3. Biological truths of life in 
the forest. The welfare of the 
forest depends on systematic or- 
der. The form of vegetation 
known as “forest” is not merely 
a collection of rows of trees. It 
is a varied, rich symposium of 
life, in which all individuals 
have an important place. Growth 
and life in the soil and on its 
surface are as important as the 
trees themselves; the animals. 
too, from insects to big game. 
regulate their way of living in 
accordance with the higher law 
of a definite community. The 
elimination of any single mem- 
ber of this community leads to 
grave disturbances in the life of 
the whole. And yet the forest 
recognizes no equality in its co- 
operative structure. The forest 
includes leaders and led, for all 
have not the same gifts. But in spite of this, individual en- 
deavour is always subordinate to the higher demands of the 
community. The individual, as regards time and impor- 
tance, represents but a small share of this variety, but, 
springing as it does from the strength of the soil, it con- 
tributes to the continuity of the entire forest. Must not life 
in the state be directed in accordance with this law of na- 
ture? Does not every attempt at class warfare seem ridicu- 
lous when regarded in the light of the naturally graded life- 
forms in the forest? In the communal life of a people all 
are occupied in shaping and preserving the community— 
poor and rich, black-coated workers as well as those in 
shirt-sleeves. Yet there must be differences, for it is only 
out of the community of these differences that a permanent 
community can arise. 

4. The idea of organic growth as a necessary condition 
of permanent success. All happenings in the life of the 


forest have a slow, gradual growth. The progress of the 
little plant which has a hard struggle to persist is scarcely 
noticeable. After a hundred years or more we admire the 
mighty giant of a tree, and are apt to forget that it once 
was small and needy and had to fight for its existence with 











After hundreds of Jears we admire the mighty giant of a tree--the mir- 
acle of growth is only reached by the belief in progress and success. 








the very grass. All development in the life of a people 
likewise depends on organic continuity. The miracle of 
growth is not accomplished by hasty, sporadic measures: 
it is only reached by the slow, constant striving towards the 
goal, strengthened the while by belief in progress and suc- 
cess. Just as the tree lets the belief in its future strength 
sink with the 
seed into the 
soil, so man 
should work 
from the very 
outset, inspired 
by steadfast 
faith in the fu- 
ture. 

5. The idea 
of the continu- 
ity of a peo- 
ple’s life de- 
rived from the 
living genera- 
tion’s readiness 
to sacrifice. No- 
where do we 
find a finer il- 
lustration of the 
importance of 
sacrifice for the 
continuity of a 
community than 
in the life-pulse 
of the forest. 
The permanence 
of the forest is 
only possible 
through this sac- 
rifice. The new 
plant grows out 
of the hewn 
trunk; youth 
draws the 
strength to grow 
from the past. 
The light let in 
by a felled tree 
is necessary if 
the plant is to 
become forest 
again. That is 
how we look at 
death, at sacri- 
fice, as the con- 
dition for the 
continuity of the 
forest. We ac- 
cept this as an 
unobtrusive 
matter of course. 
which does not 
alter the exis- 
tence of the community. All that we ever experience is 
simply “forest.” Therein lies eternity in a literal sense. If we 
human beings only possessed a fraction of this moral cour- 
age, then sacrifice would become a necessity to us. Whoever 
learns to make sacrifices for the community learns also to 
recognize that part of himself will live on in that community. 

These are only small examples of the wisdom which a 
people may derive from its forests. Is it not clear that in- 





All that we ever experience is simply “forest”. 
in a literal sense—and the elimination of any single member of this 
community leads to grave disturbances in the life of the whole. 
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struction in “natural history” could thus be entirely re- 
formed? And that out of such an understanding of our 
native soil may grow a really solid and natural love of 
family and of country? To be sure, we are not all in the 
position to personally possess land. But the forest can be- 
come our own property. We have always felt that the forest 
was open, free 
to all, not in 
the legal sense, 
but from the 
spiritual point 
of view. When 
once we under- 
stand the real 
significance of 
forest life and 
growth, then the 
forest can mean 
native land for 
all of us. 

The political 
education of 
peoples has al- 
ways presented 
knotty prob- 
lems. If from 
observation of 
nature we can 
find a way to 
political think- 
ing, then it will 
be easier and 
simpler, and al- 
so better and 
more effective, 
than if such 
education is at- 
tempted through 
explanatory 
lectures in 
schoolrooms 
and meetings. 
We form out of 
the forest and 
its life the sym- 
bol for a peo- 
ple’s common 
existence. Thus 
the people learn 
by their own 
experience to 
understand the 
weal of a peo- 
ple as repre- 
sented by the 
forest. The peo- 
ple may at the 
same time rec- 
ognize the ma- 
terial rewards 
which accrue from wise management, care, and harvest- 
ing of growing things. But above all, it will discover 
in the existence of the forest values over and above 
the material, the destruction of which leads to the en- 
tire annihilation of the community. 


Therein lies eternity 


Thus we may perhaps open a way from the soul of the 
forest to the soul of man. 

















DOCTORS ON THE FIRE LINE 


CALIFORNIA PHYSICIANS ORGANIZE 
FORESTRY MEDICAL CORPS FOR FOR- 
EST FIRE SERVICE —THE FIRST UNIT 
OF ITS KIND IN THE UNITED STATES 


By 
WALLACE |. HUTCHINSON 


fighter bursting into the fire chief’s tent. “It just 
came by short-wave from the Pine Ridge Camp. 
The operator says it’s important.” 

“What is it, Doc?” asked the ranger, glancing up from 
the fire map. “More trouble?” 

“Man hurt on the fire line up at 7,000 fect. Sounds bad. 
I’ve got to get to him pronto.” 

“Now hold your horses, Doc. You can’t hike over that 
rocky trail to Pine Ridge in those low shoes and silk socks. 
You’re plumb crazy.” 

“T know it. but that man’s badly hurt. Didn’t have time 


‘Rite message for Dr. Wood!” cried the grimy fire 





to get into my field clothes after the fire call came.” 

“Okay, you’re the doctor! But wait—you can have my 
extra pair of wool socks and heavy boots.” 

“Thanks, ranger, I'll take them.” 

“Wish I could go along, Doc, but I’ve got to stay and 
ride herd on the fire fighters and supplies that are coming 
in. Want a guide?” 

“No, thanks, [’ll make it all right. We'll radio you if 
we want an ambulance.” 

So it was that the doctor climbed the mountain over the 
long, winding trail to Pine Ridge. There he found a fire 
fighter with a broken spine. gave him first aid and made 





The last stand—messengers rushing back 
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for medical aid on the front fire line. 
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him as comfortable as possible. Then he organized a 
stretcher crew among the fire fighters and accompanied 
the injured man down the trail to the main fire camp where 
an ambulance was wailing to take him to a hospital. 

This incident, which occurred during the fire season of 
1935, well illustrates the loyalty and devotion of the mem- 
bers of the California Forestry Medical Corps, the first 
organization of its kind in the United States. 

The story of the origin of the Forestry Medical Corps is 
an interesting one. For many years, the citizens of Cali- 
fornia together with business agencies, civic, social and 
fraternal organizations and women’s clubs have actively 
supported the Federal, State and county officials charged 
with the protection of forests, watersheds, wildlife and 
other valuable natural resources. This public cooperation 
has covered a wide variety of activities, such as personal 
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People sometimes wonder why it is that a highly trained 
professional man, such as a doctor, is willing to give so 
freely of his services to the grueling job of fire suppres- 
sion, which is so far removed from his regular routine. 

But it should not be surprising that men whose very pro- 
fession often calls for heroism of the highest order would be 
eager to respond to this humane call and have been willing 
to organize themselves for this service on the fire line. 

For many years, the California State Chamber of Com- 
merce, which is a leader in conservation work and a close 
cooperator with all forestry and fire prevention agencies in 
the State, has been seeking for some systematic way to tie 
in the medical profession with the problem of forest protec- 
tion, so that the services of doctors could always be avail- 
able to men injured while fighting forest fires. The problem 
was finally solved by Charles G. Dunwoody, director of the 





Few people realize the tremendous fire danger which each year menaces the forests of California. The objective of the Corps 
is to provide organized and efficient medical service on all forest fires in California and it works with machine-like precision. 


care with fire in fields and forests, enactment of better fire 
prevention laws, observance of conservation weeks, issuance 
of fire prevention booklets, posters and windshield stickers, 
attendance at forestry meetings, and even hard physical 
labor in the suppression of fires—all at the personal time 
and expense of the cooperators. In these acts of public 
service the medical fraternity has always taken a large 
part. During times of forest fire emergency, doctors 
throughout California have rendered valuable first-aid on 
the fire line and at fire camps, thereby saving many a man 
from serious illness or possible permanent disability. 


Conservation Department of the State Chamber, who hit 
upon the happy idea of organizing a California Forestry 
Medical Corps. The California Medical Association, United 
States Forest Service, State Division of Forestry, and other 
protection agencies became interested in the project, and in 
1935 the Forestry Medical Corps was founded. 

The objective of the Corps is to provide organized and 
efficient medical service on all forest fires in California. 
It goes into action immediately at the request of any Fed- 
eral, State or county fire fighting agency, and remains on 
duty until medical services are no longer needed at the fire. 
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Membership in the Corps is purely voluntary, each doc- 
tor signing an agreement to go at his own expense to any 
. fire within a reasonable distance of his home, and to 
render first-aid to all injured fire fighters without com- 
pensation. The first-aid equipment and medicines used 
at the fire are furnished by the forestry agency request- 
ing his services. 
The maximum strength of the Forestry Medical Corps 
was tentatively set at 500 men, and already the member- 
ship has been filled with outstanding physicians and 
surgeons, with a waiting list of several hundred doctors 
who are eager to lend their assistance to this most worthy 
cause. There are no dues to pay, but each doctor is 
furnished a membership certificate, a special gold badge 

—purchased at his own expense—and 
automobile identification plates for his 
car to aid him in going to and from 
fires. The California Highway Motor 
Patrol recognizes the Corps members 
and in emergencies furnishes patrol 
escorts to doctors responding to urgent 
fire calls. 

The Corps is organized on an efficient 
and business-like basis. At its head is 
a Chief Medical Officer, assisted by an 
executive officer. The State is divided 
d into six regions, each comprising a num- 

ber of counties, over which is a Regional 

Medical Officer. Each of the fifty-eight 

counties has its County Medical Officer, 

under whom there are 405 local doctors 
, and thirty liaison or non-medical ofh- 
cers. The Corps also has sixty-five 
nurses and thirteen ambulances at its 
service, and a specially trained fire res- 
cue unit composed of men with asbestos 
suits and gas masks, for emergency work 
within the fire zone. The American Red Cross, when on his regular practice, and dispatches the needed help. If 
duty at fires with the Forestry Medical Corps, works shoul- the fire is a large one, liaison officers are sent to patrol all 
der to shoulder with the doctors and renders every possible the fire camps where first-aid stations are maintained, in 
assistance. order to make sure that the doctors are supplied with ade- 

When a call for doc- quate equipment and medicines. 
tors is received by a These men also keep the County 

County Medical Officer Medical Officer advised when 
from a Federal or State additional doctors are needed 
agency that is battling to relieve those on duty. After 
a fire, he immediately the fire is controlled, each doc- 
contacts the local doc- tor who has served on the fire 
tors under his super- submits a written report to the 
vision, finds out who County Medical Officer on the 
can best go without un- number and nature of the cases 
due interference with treated. 

Under such a system the 
Corps works with machine-like 
precision. Here is what hap- 
pened last fall during the great 
Malibu fire in southern Cali- 
fornia. The fire started at two 
widely separated points in the 
Santa Monica Mountains dur- 
After grueling hours ing an extremely hazardous 
fighting on the fire period of high temperature, low 
line, exhausted fight- humidity and gale-like winds, 
ers drop where they and burned over nearly 30,000 

can for sleep. acres of valuable chaparral 

covered watersheds in two days. 

The first call for help was re- 

Other fire fighters, in- ceived by the Los Angeles Coun- 

jured, must be carried ty Medical Officer at three 
back out of danger. (Continuing on page 341) 


























The oxygen tank 
is an essential 
part of the For- 
estry Medical 
Corps’ equip- 
ment. Here it 
is in use, bring- 
ing relief to a 
fire fighter, un- 
conscious from 








exhaustion. 
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In Washington, Mount Baker — the “Silent Sentinel” — beautiful, inscrutable, unknowable, stands in majesty at the 
borderline between two nations, snow-crowned and perpetually ice-robed. 
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who first called his attention to it. 


The mountain as Vancouver probably saw it, when he named it in honor of Lieutenant Baker of the ship Discovery, 
This photograph was taken from the vicinity of the Discovery’s position when 
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Lieutenant Baker first saw the mountain in the early morning. 


THE SILENT SENTINEL 


SUCH IS MOUNT BAKER--GRIM GUARDIAN OF THE 
SOLITARY LAND THAT LIES ALONG THE BOUNDARY 
BETWEEN WASHINGTON AND BRITISH COLUMBIA 


By 


EDWARD HARPER THOMAS 


the United States—is a conspicuous mountain peak, 

the dome of one of America’s once great volcanoes, 
—Mount Baker. It was first seen by Lieutenant Baker, of 
Vancouver’s ship Discovery, and named in his honor by 
the famous English explorer. 

It is situated almost on the line dividing the Province 
of British Columbia and the State of Washington, and 
is a conspicuous and marvelous natural object when seen 
from Vancouver and Victoria. Completely commanding the 
landscape, it stands in the heart of a forty-square mile gla- 
cial region and is perpetually snow-crowned and ice-robed. 

Nearly a century ago a poet called it “The Silent Senti- 
nel of a Solitary Land.” Another, years after, said of it: 
“A giant sentinel on the borders of two nations at peace 
—one people in reality—the craggy bulk of Baker stands, 
grim guardian of the boundary “between Canada and the 
United States and a symbol of amity between the two 
greatest nations of the world.” 

There stands today at that boundary the Peace Arch, a 
great monument of masonry, with one foot in Canada and 
the other in the United States, dedicated to perpetual 
peace between the two English speaking countries of the 
American continent. Man made that symbol, the Peace 


S ite tint at the portal of two nations—Canada and 


Arch; but God made the mountain and placed it where it is. 
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It has always been a spiritual experience to me to climb 
mountains; to go from the valley levels under frowning 
heights to where the ranges, encircling the horizon, thrust 
their peaks up into skies of indigo blue—symbols of the 
illimitable—white-capped, white-robed and inscrutable—for 
they carry within themselves the very secrets of Creation. 

I went the other night to the top of a five-thousand foot 
ridge and gazed fascinated upon the dome of Mount 
Saker. There was a brilliant moon, and the mountain had 
just emerged from a summer snow storm, beautiful be- 
yond description. 

Six or seven miles to the left, Shuksan’s blue-granite, 
needle-like pinnacles towered nearly two miles into the air. 
Almost in front, was Baker. They stand so close together 
that it seems as if one might fire a rifle bullet from the 
top of one to the summit of the other. The distance, as a 
matter of fact, is probably twelve miles; yet millions of 
years, in geologic age, separate them, so far back in time 
does the upthrust of Shuksan precede the lava-cone building 
activities of Baker. 

This was not my first sight of one of the most pictur- 
esque peaks of North America, for it has been either in 
my front yard or my back yard for more than half a 
century. It burst on my vision the first time with some 
fifty miles of forested land and sea intervening. I was 
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Meadow Lake and Mount Shuksan. 


very young at the time, but I can still recall how majesti- 
cally it rose in the early morning light from the very 
shore of the Gulf of Georgia with the sun coming up 
behind it. It had been a mountain of dreams to me years 
before I had an opportunity to approach it. 

It was nearly always visible in its impressive majesty, 
but for all that was untouchable and unknowable. The 
way was so rough, so impassable. So in my childhood I 
could only look upon the mystery from afar and wonder 
what was there. 

Then, one day, I met John Tennant, a Methodist preach- 
er who was also an old settler. He told me how he had 
gone to the top of Baker in 1869 with a professional 
mountain climber named Coleman; and he loaned me a 
copy of Harper’s of November of that year containing an 
account, not only of the ascent, but also of two previous 
attempts by the same party to climb Mount Baker the 
year before. 

Tennant, Coleman, Thomas Stratton, of Port Townsend, 
and David Ogilvie, of Victoria, with two Nootsack Indians, 
Squock and Umptlalum, constituted the entire party. They 
started officially from the home of Edward Eldridge, on 
Bellingham Bay, with R. E. Meyer, C. E. Finkboner and 
Colonel Patterson, of Lynden, present to wish them well. 

Nootsacks and Lummis, the two tribes of river Indians, 
did not speak the same dialect, though they lived within 
a few miles of each other. However, all Indians of all 
Northwest tribes and all whites spoke the Chinook Jargon 
fluently, that strange Siwash 
Volapuk used by the natives 
for centuries as a trade lan- 
guage. 

The Nootsack town was at 
the Forks. Four miles above 
the Middie Fork came in. A 
refuge camp was established 
some distance up the Middle 
Fork, and from here they 
easily moved to the elk trails 
and meadows and found an 
easy way to the snowline. 
Generally, the natives on all 
sides of the mountain had a 
superstitious fear of the awe- 
some object. It was supposed 
to be the home of a wicked 
spirit, S’beow, and they at- 
tributed thunder and _light- 
ning, the roar of avalanches 
and traditional volcanic dem- 


onstrations to outbursts of 
his anger. 

Signs of activity of a vol- 
canic nature had been seen 
on several occasions. The 
vapours from internal heat 
and open craters are still in 
existence. George Davidson, 
the scientist, in Science of 
September 25, 1885, tells of 
a three or four day eruption 
he witnessed from Obstruc- 
tion Island, in Rosario 
Straits, in 1854. The peak 
was obscured, after the first 
outbreak, by clouds, steam 
and smoke; but when it 
cleared again the brilliant 
snows were blackened, 
scorched and covered with ash and lava. The Indians of 
times previous had probably witnessed such convulsions 
and naturally attributed them to the anger of some sort 
of controlling tamanawas or spirit. 

Coleman and his party overcame all obstacles this year 
and gained the flat, wind-blown summit, saw the craters, 
and observed that there was still evidence of internal 
heat. They thought the northeast craters ran back under 
the main top and predicted that if there is ever another 
eruption it will inevitably blow off the whole cap. But no 
such thing has happened as yet. 

There is no authenticated record, between 1869 and 
1891, of any successful attempt to reach the summit of 
Mount Baker. If any did succeed it was some obscure 
trapper, prospector, or settler who did not know how to 
exploit his adventure. 

On July 4, 1891, the first photograph of the summit 
was made, which agreed with Coleman’s sketch and de- 
scription, and on the same day, far below, overlooking 
the huge northwest glacier now called Roosevelt, the first 
recorded tragedy of the mountain was enacted. 

V.V. Lowe, a photographer from Whatcom—New Bel- 
lingham—was the first to ascend Baker after the Coleman 
exploit. He carried a tripod camera to the top and 
there made photographs of the summit and the craters. 

It was an accident that our party was on the slopes of 
the mountain that day. We had been prospecting and 
hunting, and had been diverted up Glacier Creek to the 
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icy snout that gave it birth. It was an unknown and un- 
mapped region then, and we were eager for knowledge 
of what might lie beyond. 

We were traveling cayuseback over the worst trails 
imaginable, with mud, water and mosquitoes everywhere. 
There were four in our party when we rode into Sumas— 
Jack Shaw, Bill Radcliffe, Dick Smith and the writer, and 
there were six when we rode out the next day. The two 
men who joined us, Bill Garrett and Johnny Lynch, 
proved to be exceptional woodsmen, mountain travelers 
and trail makers. 

The night of July 3 was spent on a sand flat a short 
distance below the snout of the glacier. Everything 
dripped vapour in the morning, but the sun rose clear 
and fairly warm and was soon flooding everything with 
brilliant light. We had a hard climb through mountain 
alder which always lies down to grow up, so to speak, as 
it is always flat on the mountain side, tops down hill; 
and what a tangle it is to penetrate, going, as one must, 
against the grain of the undergrowth. 

What is now known as Heliotrope Ridge was reached 
about noon, and we stopped there to make lunch, as we 
were all tired and hungry. This point overlooked the 
glacier extending down the northwest slope of the moun- 
tain. We were hundreds of feet above the more or less 
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Lake and mountain panorama. 


Mount Shuksan from Sunrise Lake. 
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level surface of the ice stream but not high enough to 
see over the ridge on the opposite side. 

Suddenly Bill Radcliffe came to his feet with a jump, 
saying excitedly: “There’s a mountain goat.” 

The animal was feeding about a mile away on the 
slope of the opposite ridge, close to the ice, but was ap- 
parently working his way up the glacier to the base of 
the mountain. The slope was steep and strewn with talus 
from the crumbling basalt of the high ridge parallel with 
ours. Along the top of this ridge was a fringe of stunted 
alpine firs. 

Dick Smith and I, having the only two rifles in the 
party, made off across the glacier. The goat fed on, seem- 
ingly unconscious of our presence. But when we were 
still a half mile away it started up the slope and dis- 
appeared around a projecting point of rock, to reappear a 
moment later on its top, where it stood watching our 
approach apparently more curious than afraid. This lured 
us on, of course, our four companions watching the pur- 
suit from their point of vantage, so that they were wit- 
nesses to its tragic ending. 

Suddenly the goat dropped from the rocky point and 
disappeared. Though he did not show up again we con- 
tinued on across and reached the talus slope. Smith was 
a better traveler than I and kept on, not waiting for me 
to come up to him. He started 
up the slope and I followed as 
best I could. When I reached 
the fringe of firs crowning the 
ridge I saw Dick in the dis- 
tance directly above the place 
where we had last seen the 
goat. He stopped and waite’ 
for me to come up, but was 
still breathing hard from the 
climb when I reached him. 

He did not wait for me to 
recover my wind, but, in his 
impatient way, started back 
down the slope again, leaving 
me to come on at my pleasure. 
His pace set rocks in motion. 
This caused him to slow down 
and proceed with more cau- 
tion. Presently I observed that 
he was using his rifle as an 
alpenstock, butt down, with 

(Continuing on page 324) 








Soil Erosion in a Mountain County 


By 


BERNARD FRANK and ROBERT L. REID 


an influence upon soil erosion may seem an extrav- 

agant claim. Nevertheless, the relationship is clearly 
observable throughout the Appalachian Mountain region. 
Here soil washing and stream silting are being accentuated 
as a direct result of economic instability brought about or 
intensified by the present depression. 

As students of land utilization in mountain regions well 
realize, the clearing and clean cultivation of steep moun- 
tainsides is not carried on blindly or willingly by the 
owner, but is forced on him by the fact that his small 
holding and his inadequate income from both the farm 
and outside sources leave him no choice in the matter of 
crop practices. Thus, in full knowledge of the ultimate 
consequences of his uneconomic, and burdensome farm 
practices on steep slopes and poor soils, the hill farmer, 
with no recourse but to satisfy his immediate needs, has 
to continue these practices. 

If the above characterizes conditions in “normal” times, 
how much more serious does the land use problem become 
when the farmer’s income is still further reduced by cur- 
tailment of 
opportunities 
for outside 
employment! 
But even 
more serious 
is the flow of 
depres. 
sion -stricken 
people back 
into the 
mountains, 
where mostly 
as tenants 
they have no 
choice but to 
locate on the 
very poorest 
of land. At 
the expense 
of backbreak- 
ing labor, 
usually un- 
aided even 
by draft ani- 
mals, the y 
must grow 
what little 
food the land 
can produce 
—usually 
only corn 
and potatoes—at a great disadvantage. This means the full 
exposure of the soil to washing and leaching, and the de- 
pletion of what little fertility is present. 

A good illustration of how the backwash of poverty- 
stricken people to the land is aggravating the soil erosion 
problem is the settlement of an area in Cocke County, 


[mi the ups and downs of the business cycle have 


soils too thin for agriculture. 





Economic duress forces the clearing of thrifty young timber on slopes too steep and 
Such clearings provide an unsatisfactory answer to 
the quest for economic stability. 


Tennessee, on the southern edge of the Valley of East 
Tennessee. The area embraces 44,000 acres, and is en- 
tirely mountainous in character except for some three 
thousand acres of fairly level, fertile land. Soils are 
almost entirely of shale and sandstone origin. The one 
small knoll of limestone soil is too rough for agriculture. 
Of the entire area fifty to sixty per cent is still forested, 
but the usual methods of lumbering have left practically 
no merchantable timber, even of cordwood size. 

Some five years ago, the last sawmill in the locality 
closed down throwing practically everybody in the town 
of Hartford out of work. The unemployment situation 
caused by the depletion of the timber was accentuated 
by the depression, with the result that during the past 
few years economic conditions have been serious. Be- 
fore the depression, these people did little farming, de- 
pending largely on a variety of wage work for their 
income. 

There are now some three thousand people, compris- 
ing seven hundred families, in the locality. This is a 
density of about forty-four to the square mile of total 
area, or 
almost twice 
that of 
cleared land, 
a very high 
figure for so 
un developed 
and unpro- 
ductive a re- 
gion. Over 
230 families 
are relief 
clients. Asa 
matter of 
fact, many 
of the people 
now on the 
land were 
previously 
on reliefelse- 
where and 
had _ hoped 
through 
“farming” to 
better their 
lot. Of the 
rem ain- 
ing families, 
few have any 
income. The 
land does not 
provide 
enough food for the table, let alone for sale. 

In the fall of the year when fruit and other edibles are 
readily available, most of the children attend school. When 
winter comes, the roads become impassable, clothes are in- 
adequate, and food for lunches hard to obtain; conse- 
quently, the attendance is greatly reduced. Many cases 
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are known of the children com- 
ing to school with rags bound 
around their feet. They do not 
find it easy to attend school for 
any period of time in this con- 
dition. Within six months the 
attendance decreases over fifty 
per cent on the average and over 
seventy per cent in some cases. 
The Davis School, for example, 
enrolled fifty-three pupils last 
fall, the average daily attendance 
was but thirty-six, and as this is 
written in February only thirteen 
are attending. Mr. Williams, 
Superintendent of County Schools, 
estimated the decrease to be even 
greater when spring planting be- 
gins. This is because the topog- 
raphy of the section is so rough 
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that animal power cannot be used, 
and all work must be done by 
hand. Every member of the fam- 
ily is called upon to help and 
even then the low productivity of 
the land does not afford sufficient 
food for the table. The average 
cost of these schools is estimated 
by the county school superinten- 
dent as seven hundred to one 
thousand dollars. Ofttimes labor 
and material are donated by resi- 
dents, reducing the original cost. 
No schools have been built in 
this submarginal area for at least 
ten years. In most cases the 
school house is also used for re- 
ligious meetings. although there 


Above — This 
view typifies the 


rough lands 
the temporary 
cultivation of 
which is forced 
by economic in- 


stability. 


Below — The 
meagre and 
transient returns 
hardly justify 
the backbreak- 
ing toil required 
to bring slopes 
of seventy - five 


per cent grade 


into cultivation. 
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are seven churches in the area. There is a total of one 
hundred seven miles of roads or trails in the area, ac- 
cording to the postoffice route map. Five and one-half 
miles are state supported and about thirty-seven miles are 
county supported. Nineteen miles of the supported roads 
are passable in good weather and fifty miles are prac- 
tically always impassable by motor vehicle. None of the 
roads are hard-surfaced, though about fifteen miles are 
gravel. The others are dirt roads or unimproved. The 
county floated thirty-six thousand dollars’ worth of bonds 
to get the eight miles of state supported road constructed. 

A close-up of the actual conditions prevailing may be 
had by glancing at one of the “hollow communities,” lo- 
cated on Cripple Creek, in the Pigeon River drainage. 
This narrow, steep-sided valley is typical of the whole 
territory. Slopes range from about forty-five per cent to 
cliff formations and cultivation is being practiced on 
slopes up to ninety per cent. The recent settlers came to 
this hollow because else- 
where practically all the 
better lying land has long 
been taken up. 

In this little depression- 
stricken community, — ten 
“farms,” totalling 308 acres, 
were examined in detail for 
the purpose of noting the 
effect of crop practices on 
soil washing. Of the 308 
acres examined, ninety-six 
were cleared; seventy-seven 
per cent before the crop 
season of 1930 and the re- 
mainder since. All of this 
land is on slopes of forty- 
five per cent or over. It is 
significant that of the land 
cleared before 1930, half is 
on slopes of forty-five to 
sixty ‘per cent, whereas of 
the newly cleared land, two- 
thirds of the total is on 
slopes of seventy-six to 
ninety per cent. 

Practically all of the land 
cleared befgre the 1930 crop 
season is eroding, all degrees of soil washing being ob- 
served. Only five per cent of the old cleared area showed 
little or no erosion. One-third of the newly cleared area 
already has begun to erode. The remainder, having been 
cleared only during the past year, has not had sufficient 
time for this destructive process to begin. 

The conditions just described are typical of the entire 
locality. The area itself, though composed largely of small 
holdings, is surrounded on all sides by large properties ex- 
actly similar in physical character. When these larger 
holdings of forest land are cut out and abandoned or 
broken up in small tracts to be sold or rented for “agri- 
culture” in all probability the same processes will develop. 

The outstanding fact derived from the case study of this 
typical mountain area is that lands obviously unfit for 
agriculture are being cleared at an accelerated rate as a 
direct result of the unemployment and general economic 
instability brought about by the depression. Neither the 
people trying to eke out a living nor the land itself is 
benefiting from the cropping of the infertile soils found 
on the extremely steep slopes. Grazing as an alternative ap- 
pears out of the question, even if the soil could produce for- 
age, because the farm holdings are too small and the needs 
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MOUNTAIN TROUT 


By Ernet Romic Futter 


From crisp cold noon to brittle dusk we fished 

The lava-girdled lake—a zircon set 

Where fringe of cedar and of hemlock met 

The white breast of a mountain. Our lines swished 
Across the heather bells and slowly plopped 

Small, grey-winged barbs where cut-throats rose and struck 
And fought—their hunger serving ours. 
We took the finny limit. When we stopped, 
Quite suddenly aware of eerie, thin 

Blue shadows, where the vivid sun had been; 

Of silence broken only by a hermit thrush; 

Of ghost trees on the burn; mist, clammy-damp; 
Strange cracklings in the huckleberry brush. . . 


We shouldered rods and creels and made for camp. 
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of the settlers for bare food requirements are too pressing. 

Economic pressure is the reason for the continued cul- 
tivation of unsuitable lands. The settlers do not wish to 
carry on the backbreaking, discouraging labor of clearing 
and cultivating this excessively steep land, but they see no 
other way of existing. The depletion of natural resources 
(in this case the forest resource), and the general economic 
depression leave them no alternative. 

One reasonable solution of the problem is the removal 
of these people to good farming land, to industrial com- 
munities, or to areas on which they can better grow their 
food requirements and at the same time obtain part-time 
employment in forestry, industry, or other activities. If 
some such program could be carried out effectively every- 
where throughout the mountains where land of similar 
character is involved, the clearing of new lands unfit for 
agriculture could be stopped. So far as our present 
knowledge of land utilization permits us to generalize, 
it would appear that 
lands of this type should 
be used primarily for for- 
estry. This would call for 
remedying existing erosion 
and for rebuilding the forest 
cover to the point where it 
will protect the lower slopes 
and water courses from 
damage by silting. In the 
course of time, continuous 
timber and game _ produc- 
tion would provide perma- 
nent, useful employment to 
the local population during 
all phases of the business 
cycle. The fact that this 
particular area is so readily 
accessible, both to a large 
population and to markets 
for forest products, makes 
it particularly adapted to 
forest development. Perhaps 
no better means to this end 
exists than to incorporate it 
into the Pisgah National 
Forest, which adjoins the 
area on the northeast. The 
sentiment of the county officials and local business men 
is very favorable because it is felt that as a part of the 
National Forest, the fish and game resources of the lo- 
cality will be protected and the region will ultimately 
return revenue to the county. At the present time the 
area constitutes a drain on county finances. Aside from 
the fish and game aspects, there is every reason to favor 
the administration of the area by the United States Forest 
Service, for this agency is splendidly equipped to rebuild 
all of the resources so that they will be of maximum and 
lasting benefit to the local communities. 

Likewise many other areas of similar character might be 
given public attention. Such lands constitute an economic 
and social hazard, the effects of which reach far beyond the 
confines of their particular locality. The continued misuse 
of these non-agricultural mountainsides only serves to ag- 
gravate the uncontrolled run-off of water and the silting up 
of stream channels and more fertile agricultural lands below. 
The land itself cannot sustain even subsistence agriculture. 
throwing the burden of support of the impoverished people 
upon more productive communities. We might well set our 
sights far enough ahead to weigh the implications of such 
conditions and act accordingly. 


With luck 

















SUPPOSE YOU 
MEET A BEAR? 


By LON GARRISON 
Sketches by HAP ROBERTS 


“Oh, Ranger! I’m not accustomed to the woods. 
Suppose I meet a bear! What shall I do?” 

What should I tell her? After all, she was in a National 
Park, and that particular Park was full of bears. Should 
I tell her to have her heart examined? To climb a tree? 
Scream for help? Swoon? I ended by advising her that 
if she just stood still, the bear would leave her alone, and 
she would have the priceless opportunity of seeing some of 
nature in the raw. 

Since that time, I have given the matter thought, and 
have wondered why someone has not written a book of 
etiquette for nature lovers. There is a wealth of material. 
Chapter headings—just to mention a few—could be “How 
to Outmaneuver a Bear”; “How to Meet a Skunk Socially”; 
“What Not to Do with a Deer”: “Nut Gatherers at Work, 
or Leave the Squirrels Alone.” It is not my purpose in this 
dissertation to author such a volume, save insofar as it 
affects the population of Ursus Americanus Americanus— 
plain Mister Bear to you. 

My experience with bears started as a kid when I crawled 
into a neighbor’s bearskin coat and went out into the barn 
and scared the horses so they tore the manger to pieces. It 
continued with a trip through Yellowstone National Park; 
through two seasons with the Forest Service in Alaska 
where they have the Kodiak bear; and on through several 
seasons as Park Ranger herding tourists around bears, and 
trying to keep them each on their respective side of the res- 
ervation. Bears in the abstract are a fascinating subject. 
In real life they are even more of the same thing. 

Perhaps the best way to illuminate the problem of Tour- 
ist vs. Bruin is to give negative advice—What Not to Do— 
illustrated by stories. Then if you are camped in a National 
Park, and you come home some dark night to find Mr. Bear 
busily transferring your vacation groceries from your tent 
into aforementioned Ursus Americanus Americanus you can 
whip this article from your pocket, read it under 
a nearby tree by the aid of your flash-light and 
find out what not to do. By that time, Mr. Bear 
will have demolished the food supply and gone yi 
on to look for another one, unless you had nerve ¥// 
enough to give him a kick in the pants in 
the first place. 

The first illustration is from Yellowstone 
National Park. We were driving through in 
1922. We had gazed at the geysers, and the 
canyon, and had dutifully fed the hold-up 
bear that stopped us and climbed 

grt 


on our running board looking 


A MAIDEN lady hailed me one day. 


for candy. I gave her some 
chewing gum which didn’t seem / 
to be so popular. While in the 
Park we heard of a man being 










He smacked the interloper— 
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badly clawed by one of the semi-domesticated Park bears. 
but all seemed to agree that it was his own fault. He had 
fed bruin a chunk of candy, which was bad etiquette, but 
the way he went about it was worse. He insisted that bruin 
stand up so a companion could take a picture of him feed- 
ing the bear. After the picture was snapped, the mam 
handed the bear the candy and the bear dropped it. 

Then Mr. Citizen made social error number two. Instead 
of withdrawing and permitting bruin to pick up the candy, 
he leaned over to retrieve it. This somehow didn’t conform 
with Mr. Bear’s idea of things. That was his candy, wasn’t 
it? Then what was that guy doing with it? And being a 
fellow who is a great believer in direct action, he smacked 
the interloper on the starboard side of the head and left 
him dizzy for a couple of months. 

Now, I can’t say I blame the bear. 
it. He just wasn’t bear-minded. So— 

Rule 1. Don’t feed a bear! and, 

Rule 2. Don’t get your picture taken with a bear. 

Both are pernicious practices, and will get you into diffi- 
culties—if not with the bear, then with the Rangers if they 
catch you at it. 

To illustrate Rule Three, the scene shifts to Alaska. Three 
friends of mine decided to go down to the lower end of 
beautiful Kenai Lake near Seward, for some fishing. They 
took a heavy dory, and rowed down to where a small name- 
less stream enters the lake. It took the combined efforts of 
all three to beach the dory, and as an added safeguard; 
they tied it to a tree with a long rope. Then they parted, 
Jim going along a trail up the creek and the other two 
going down the lake shore. They were to meet at the dory 
late in the afternoon. Jim was to hike up the trail several 
miles and fish down the creek. Attired in what the well 
dressed sportsman wears, he had on full regalia, including 
hip waders, a heavy duck coat, a rifle and fishing rod. 
Perspiring, he struggled up the trail for about four miles. 

And there, right in the middle of the 
trail, he met a bear! True, it was only 
a little black bear, but Jim stopped, not 
to reason, but for a good take-off. He 
threw his gun one way, his fish- 
ing rod the other, whirled, and 
back down the trail he went. 

As a matter of fact, the bear 
went the other way, but Jim 
didn’t know that; he just ran. 
Boots, coat and all, he raced for 
the boat. Arriving there out of 
breath and all by himself, he 
launched the dory it had taken 
three to beach. He grabbed the 
oars! Frantically, he began to 
row! The boat got under way! 


The man asked for 
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Stopped! He looked around! He had forgotten to untie 
it from the tree! In anguish, Jim fainted on the spot, and 
there the other two found him later in the day. They re- 
covered his rod and gun, and tracked bruin a few jumps 
down the hill in the other direction, but poor Jim — he 
never completely recovered—we wouldn't let him. He surely 
took a beating on the bear subject. So we come to— 

Rule 3. Don’t run from a bear. 

That is, don’t run from a bear unless you are sure he’s 
chasing you, and even then it doesn’t pay to run much. A 
bear runs in a peculiar manner with his hind feet outside 
his front feet, and he reaches ahead with those hind feet, 
sets them down in front of his nose, and gathers many 
yards of distance in each stride. When he really gets 
wound up, he looks not unlike a small boy playing leap- 
frog. Uphill, bruin is reputed to be the best runner in the 
woods. And downhill! While I seriously doubt the truth 
of often heard statements that bears roll downhill when 
they’re in a hurry, I can well understand how it originated. 
In the press of circumstances, due to the peculiar hitching 
gait he has, it is easily possible for Mr. Bear to get his 
hind feet so far ahead of his front ones that on a steep hill 
he will turn somersaults. But, anyway, I wouldn’t advise 
running from a bear. He might chase you, and you’d just 
as well stand still and try a little psychiatry on him. 

The locale for the next illustration is Sequoia National 
Park. Bill Essex was going fishing for a few days. I 
don’t know that his name was Bill Essex, but I had heard 


his wife call him Bill, and he had an Essex car. Similarly | 


there were Joe Buick and Smitty 
Ford in camp. Anyway, Bill and 
his wife took sorme blankets and 
groceries and departed afoot. 
They left the balance of their 
food in the car, all carefully 
locked up so nobody would 
steal it. 

Bill came to see me when he 
got back. He wanted me to go 
look at his car, so we went down 
to inspect it. Bruin had simply 
climbed up, ripped the top open, 
climbed in and despatched the 
groceries on the spot. 

That brings Rule 4, having to do with cars. 
groceries in your car unless it has a steel top. 

Along the same line, I had been fishing, and coming back 
to camp I noticed a new coupe parked nearby. Inasmuch 
as I could see the owner inside trying to get something 
from back of the seat, I thought I would stop and talk for 
a few minutes. But when I got to the car, it wasn’t the 
owner, it was a bear, inside the car, and with a big 
“WHOOSH” he took off for somewhere else. 

About that time the owner appeared and we checked over 
the situation. He had left the door open, and the bear had 
been attracted by means of his olfactory nerves to a box of 
candy that had been left in the compartment back of the 
seat. Now, I contend that it would be just a bit too much 
to expect the bear to know how to lift the lid out of the 
compartment, and sure enough, he hadn’t known how. 
However, he was mathematician enough to reason that a 
straight line was the shortest distance between him and the 
candy, and he went bee-line, right through the upholstery. 
Jt was a new car, but it would have a newer seat as soon 
as the owner got back into town, for bruin had ripped out 
all the back cushion. 

Hence, Rule 4-A. Don’t leave things back of the seat in 
your coupe unless it has a steel top, and you close your 
door tightly. 

Still on Rule four—Bears are notoriously fond of bacon, 
ham, and all smoked meats. Not long ago I met a man 


Don’t leave 





A bear runs in a peculiar manner— 





who thought he had a sure cure for thieving bears. He 
lifted the hood of his car, stowed the bacon under the 
hood, and then latched it down tight. 

He went to bed, smiling complacently as he thought of 
how he had fooled the bear, but he awoke dreaming he was 
working in a blacksmith shop. He finally realized that 
something was wrong and went out of the tent to take a 
look. Mr. Bear had tried every way he knew to get at the 
bacon. All of them failing, he tried to pound his way in, 
and while I could not agree with the tourist that the bear 
had used a rock to pound with, it is true he had whacked 
the hood out pretty flat. 

Thus Rule 4-B. Don’t put bacon, honey, or other edibles 
under your car hood. 

Not long ago, during the late summer, a trio of delec- 
table maidens came to Yosemite National Park and went to 
a public camp ground with the intention of staying several 
days. They set up camp, made the bed—one long bed 
across the back of the tent—and stowed the groceries away. 
Among other edibila they had brought along several water- 
melons, which they very brilliantly concealed by hiding 
them in the bed, under the blankets. Then the girls left 
for a sightseeing hike. 

They returned in the evening to find that they had had 
Ursus as a visitor. He had slit the tent, messed all the 

groceries around, and then found the watermelons! 

2 That must have been pie for the bear. He liked wa- 
| termelons. So he proceeded to eat the melons right 
there in the bed. Now, as anyone who has 

& watched a bear slobber down a water- 
melon can advise, it is a sloppy affair. So 
was the bed. The girls went right home. 

Here is Rule 5. Don’t put watermelon 

in your bed, and dont leave gro- 
“ ceries in your tent. Best stretch 
a rope between two trees and 
hang the fodder high enough to 
be out of reach. Don’t leave the 
rope too low. A packer of Three 
Rivers reports that he left his 
rope too low and then slept un- 
der it. A bear stood on him to 
reach the cached food. 

The next example takes us 
back to Alaska again. While with a crew of Forest Service 
employees en route to the Lawing Ranger Station for our 
mid-day sustenance, we met a pair of yearling black bear 
cubs. The cubs, which weighed about eighty-five pounds 
apiece, with the stereotyped behavior of bears, climbed 
trees, and they picked on rather small trees. We had with 
us a little Irishman, named Al, about as big as the bears. 
and he thought he wanted to climb one of the trees and 
catch himself a bear. So, he grabbed a rope and started 
shinnying up the tree. It was only about thirty feet high. 
and the poor cub was up as high as it could go. It started 
down, and backed right into Al. Al let go of the branches 
with one hand and reached up and cuffed little bear’s ears. 
so little bear went back up the tree, and Al still tagged 
behind. Again little bear started down, and again bumped 
into Al. Little bear looked around to see what this strange 
obstruction was. Al again swung at little bear’s ears—that 
is, he started to. Unfortunately the branch to which he 
trusted his weight came loose from the tree and left Al 
without any visible means of support. In desperation he 
sank both hands in little bear’s fur, and clung like a cockle- 
bur. So did little bear, but the combined weight was too 
much for the tree. 

Down came Al and little bear in a heap on the ground. 
Then the fun began. At first Al wouldn’t let go, and then 
after a while, when he wanted to, he couldn’t. We stood 


around and whooped encouragement to both contestants. Al 
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finally broke loose from a strangle hold and full Nelson 
combined with the man on the flying trapeze, and the bear 
hiked up the tree again. Al was a sight to behold—shirt 
torn to ribbons, pants three-fourths gone, face clawed 
up, hands scratched, hair on end, dirt from head to 
foot, besides which he seemed to be provoked about 
something. He raved for about five minutes before 
becoming coherent enough to state that— 

“The blankety-blank bear can blankety-blank well 
stay up the blankety-blank tree, and [ll be a blan- 
kety-blank blank-blank so-and-so if I do a blankety- 
blank thing about it!” 

With the crude humor often found among youth, 
we all thought it was hilariously funny. We rolled 
on the ground, and leaned on trees, in spasms of 
laughter. It finally seeped through to Al’s intelli- 
gence that we were making fun of him, and in the 
ensuing fracas, we forgot about the bears. 

So there is Rule 6, about what not to do if you 
meet a bear. If Mr. Bear climbs a tree, don’t climb 
up after him for his autograph. You may get it 
written right on your anatomy. 

We return to the Park Service for rule seven. 

Bob Dope was going out through the woods one day and 
came across a small bear cub. 

“Poor ’ittle feller! Izz ’oo losted?” asked the Dope. 

Baby bear whimpered a bit and crawled back into the 
brush. 

“Don’t be afraid, Baby Bear,” cooed Bob Dope. “I'll take 
good care of you and take you in to a Ranger and maybe 
he'll find your mother. Come on Little Bear—come on 
Little Bear——” 

Baby bear whimpered some more and got farther into 
the brush. With a sudden dive Bob Dope grabbed baby 
bear. What a squawl baby bear let out! A regular heart- 
rending, scared-to-death S O S. - 

Squaw] — Squawl — “Momma!” — Squawl — Squaw] 
— “Where are you, Momma?”— Squawl, Squawl 

“Now, Baby Bear,” said the Dope. “Don’t be scared. 
Ouch! Don’t you scratch me again, you little imp! Tl 
smack you one———” 

But Dope never smacked baby bear. He got run over 
from behind by Mamma bear on a hurry trip home, and by 
the time he got out of the hospital, baby bear was too 
grown up to tempt anyone to think he was lost. At that. 
it is a wonder Dope wasn’t killed. 

And there comes Rule 7. Don’t monkey with a bear cub. 
Mamma might be around. 

History tells the following yarn about old Hale Tharp 
who ran cattle in Sequoia National Park long before there 
was any Park Service. One October, as the annual fall 
round-up for the drive to the low country was in progress. 
a big roan bull they were driving broke 
back into the brush and would not be 
dislodged. 

It was late evening, they were in a 
hurry and Hale decided to just 
leave the bull, and if he didn’t 
have sense enough to come down 
by himself, let him starve. It 
proved to be an open 
winter. In the spring 
there was the bull, big 
as usual, and about 
seven times as ugly. 

Again fall came and 
with it the rovwnd-up 
and cattle drive. Again 
the bull broke back 
through the riders and 
lost himself in the 























Down in a heap on the ground— 


Twin cubs,—one brown and one black. 


brush—but this time he took several cows with him. That 
was too much. The men pushed the rest of the cattle on 
down a way and then made camp for the night. Next 
morning, Hale sent his son and Wes Mul- 
lan, who was working for them, back to 
collect the stock. They went on foot, but 
took along a rifle and two mules, for 
Hale said if they couldn’t drive the crit- 
ter in, they were to shoot him and bring 
in the beef. 

So back the trail and through 
the brush they went. They 

crossed an open meadow 
with a huge Sequoia tree in 
the middle of it. It was a 
badly fire scarred tree, and 
- had an enormous hollow in 
the center. Just past the 
meadow they spied the cattle 
in among the willows. They 
separated, Tharp to go one 
way and Mullan the other to 
chase them out into the open and down the trail. Tharp 
got around first, and as he broke through the brush, the 
cattle ran ahead of him towards Mullan. 
Mullan was leading the mules, and Tharp carrying the 
rifle. The big bull sighted Mullan, and with a bellow of 
rage he lowered his head, stuck his tail up in the air, and 
at him he went. Mullan let go of the mules, and ran for the 
Sequoia tree in the meadow. He just made it in time to 
get into the hollow and let the bull whizz past outside. 
The bull tore on past, stopped to look back, and there was 
Mullan standing outside the tree looking at him! Again 
El Toro lowered his head, threw his tonsils into low gear, 
and with a rumble dashed at Mullan. Instead of ducking 
into the hollow, Mullan started around the Sequoia tree. 
These trees often have a girth of a hundred feet, so it was 
quite a way around. The bull was hard after him and just 
about got him before they got back around to the opening 
in the tree. Mullan ducked inside and the bull rushed on 
past. When he stopped to look back, there was Mullan 
standing by the tree just looking at him. 

This was adding insult to insult. Again El Toro stuck 
his tail in the air, lowered his head, threw a few wads of 
turf, and with a bellow of rage made at this audacious 
jumping-jack. Again Mullan raced around the tree, and 
again the bull just about got him before Mullan ducked 
back inside the hollow of the tree. It must be admitted by 
this time he was somewhat out of wind—Mullan, not the 
bull. As the bull raced past, and stopped to look around, 
there was Mullan outside the tree. The bull set himself for 
another charge, but just then Tharp broke through the 
brush with the rifle and let El Toro have it between the 
eyes, and that was that. 

As they were cutting the bull up for packing on the 
mules, Tharp took Mullan to task for dodging in and out 
of the tree. “You danged idiot—why didn’t you 
stay in that tree in the first place?” 

“Well, Pll tell you. There’s a hibernatin’ bear 
in that tree that’s a durn sight bigger’n the bull. 
If that bull’d a charged again, I wouldn’t have 
gone back in there.” 

And that is Rule 8. Don’t disturb a bear when he’s 
hibernating. If you wake him up he gets mad easy. 
Now, in the United States, scattered from Maine to 
California, and from Florida to Washington 
State, we have black bears. Grizzlies are few 
indeed, and the average tourist is not apt to 
see one. The Kodiak bear lives only in 
Alaska. “But,” says a Park visitor, “up at 
the bear feeding grounds yesterday I saw 
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brown bears and black bears. 
here?” 

The answer is no. The brown or cinnamon bear is only 
a color phase of the black bear. 

At bear hill in Sequoia National Park, there was a brown 
mother bear with twin cubs, one brown and one black. This 
mystified a tourist. 

“Tell me,” he said to a Ranger Naturalist, “is that usual ? 
One brown and one black cub?” 

“Not usual,” answered the Naturalist, “but nothing is 
wrong with it.” 

“Does she like them both the same?” 

“Why certainly she does.” 

“It doesn’t seem quite right,” said the man. 

“What?” said the Ranger Naturalist. “Do you mean to 
tell me that if you had twin babies you wouldn’t like them 
both the same?” 

“No,” answered the man. “Not if one of them was black!” 

And there is Rule 9. You never can tell. 

We'll return to Alaska for our last illustration. 

Mister Sport was getting a hair-cut in a Seward barber 
shop. 

“Whadda ya want?” queried the barber, “shear, shave, 
shower, shampoo, or shine?” 


Aren’t there two species 
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“Yes,” said the shaggy Mr. Sport, “give me the works.” 

So while the tonsorial artist worked him over at the head 
end, Mose the shop janitor went to work on Mr. Sport’s 
footgear. Mr. Sport had his yacht tied up down at the town 
wharf, and he was just in from a big game hunting trip to 
Kodiak Island. He had shot two Kodiak bear, and he wanted 
to tell someone about it, so he told the barber. He ended 
with the tale of the last bear he got. 

After receiving a fatal wound, the loosely organized nerv- 
ous system of the bear didn’t tell it that it was dead, and it 
charged Mr. Sport. The bear kept on charging, and Mr. 
Sport kept on shooting, until, with one shell left, and the 
bear ten feet away, the last shot stopped him! 

Mose was an interested listener as he shined shoes. 

“Mister Sport, you’all mean tell me that beah was only 
ten feet from you’all when he died?” 

“Yes, Mose, just ten feet.” 

Mose thought it over for a minute. “Well, all I got to 
say is that if that beah had ever got ten feet from me, he'd 
a been almighty tired!” 

Thus, Rule 10, for hunters, and NOT for Park visitors— 
Be sure you don’t shoot at a bear unless your nerves are 
good and your aim is better. 





ANNUAL MEETING IN 
LAND OF SCENIC BEAUTY 


Eagles Mere, in the eastern central section of 
Pennsylvania, the site of the 61st Annual Meeting of 
The American Forestry Association, September 9 
to 12, is in one of the most beautiful and certainly 
most interesting forest regions of a State noted for 
its scenic beauty. 





Old North Mountain, prominent in the history of 
Pennsylvania, rises to the south, reaching an eleva- 
tion of 2,600 feet. Cleft by a series of deep ravines 
down which tumble six sparkling streams, the Moun- 
tain today is a wilderness of young trees, the original 
hemlocks, pines and birch having disappeared years 
ago. 


The beauty of Kitchen’s Creek, of Lake Rose, and 
of Lake Ganoga, high Ganoga Falls and other fea- 
tures in the region is as alluring as the Old Moun- 
tain itself. 


So that the outstanding scenic and conservation 
features of the region may be fully enjoyed and 
understood, a series of field trips are being arranged 
for those attending the meeting, which will be held 
jointly with the Pennsylvania Forestry Association, 
celebrating its fiftieth anniversary this year. In addi- 
tion to the field trips, there will be general sessions 
at Eagles Mere, led by the country’s cutstanding 
foresters and conservationists. 


Headquarters will be at the Lakeside Hotel, on 
beautiful Lake Eagles Mere. 


The complete program will be announced in the 
August issue of AMERICAN FORESTS. Watch 


for it and plan now to attend, 








Lakeside Hotel, at Eagles Mere, Pennsylvania, scene of the 61st 
Annual Meeting of The American Forestry Association. 




















EDITORIAL 
The School and the Forest 


article in this issue, will bring a new and wholesome 

concept of forests. The fact that in this country we 
may not subscribe to the methods by which other coun- 
tries are attempting to work out their social and political 
problems should not prejudice our acceptance of the for- 
est truths which the German forester so clearly points out. 
His is a breadth and depth of view which if it could find 
general lodgment in the American mind would quicken the 
whole forest movement and raise it from the realm of 
woodlots, game-yards and playgrounds to one of the great 
educational forces in the land. 

Pointing out that the forest holds the biological truths of 
life, Dr. Ebner envisions it as a training school and an ex- 
ample upon which man may draw for the wisdom of nature, 
and for guidance in the building of his own character and 
his own civilization. Our history is in harmony with this 
concept, for the forest was Amerca’s first school. From its 
unwalled corridors came our greatest Americans and the 
moulding of our national character. But in the accumulat- 
ing stress of progress and its corollary of diverse thinking, 
we have drifted more and more from our forest anchorage 
until the woods all too generally have become merely sym- 
bols of lumber yards, game ranges and sylvan nooks where 
we may recreate a while. And education has been dragged 
indoors where dead walls shut out the master teacher and 
his schoolroom of pulsing nature. 


T: MANY Americans, Dr. Ebner of Germany, in his 


History records nothing more tragic than the efforts 
of people to build civilizations in defiance of the laws of 
nature. The forests are one of nature’s greatest labora- 


An O and C 


ATE in May, Representative DeRouen introduced in Con- 
gress a bill designed to remedy—in some degree at 
least—the Government’s indefensible administration 

of the revested O and C grant lands in western Oregon, an 
expose of which was given in the April number of this 
magazine. The bill in question would empower the Secre- 
tary of the Interior to manage the public timber lands in- 
volved by methods promoting permanent forest production. 
Furthermore, he could withhold from sale or other disposi- 
tion any of the lands deemed necessary for reforestation, 
streamflow protection, recreational use, or other public pur- 
poses. Authority would also be given him to enter into co- 
Operative agreements with other public and private forest 
owners looking to the blocking up of sustained yield units 
of forest production. 


tories where her secrets, as Dr. Ebner says, are made 
simple and clear. Is it not time for American educators 
to begin in earnest to hew a wide open way “from the 
soul of the forest to the soul of man?” The greatest op- 
portunity that ever came to them for a real beginning lies 
in the Civilian Conservation Corps. But this opportunity 
thus far has been largely missed and has become cluttered 
up with a great mass of so-called educational things and 
conflicting ideas dragged out in the forest from city 
schoolrooms and printed textbooks. 

Here were half a million or more boys launched by the 
Government upon a great experiment designed to rebap- 
tize American youth in the life of the forest and the les- 
sons of human experience and behavior which it sym- 
bolizes. Instead of squaring its foundation to this oppor- 
tunity, the program seems to have been swayed this way 
and that by educational fervor and concept borne of text- 
books, schoolrooms and a chance to teach the whole gamut 
of life’s incidentals. 

It is not too late to anchor the C.C.C. educational pro- 
gram to its larger opportunities. During the time of their 
enrollment and for many of them during a much longer 
period, the young men of the C.C.C. camps are the posses- 
sors of the forest. Thoughtful direction will help them sink 
the roots of their minds into the soil and thereby into the 
basic elements of life. To those who direct its course—and 
to other educators as well—we commend a reading of Dr. 
Ebner’s article in the hope that it will at least awaken a 
consciousness that the forest is a great university, endowed 
by nature, waiting to be used. Their problem is to learn 
how to use it. 


Compromise 


The bill, it is said, was introduced at the request of Sec- 
retary Ickes. Too late for action by this Congress, it never- 
theless gives encouragement to the hope that the Interior 
Department at last has moved to stop the senseless dissipa- 
tion of this greatest remaining forest in the United States. 
The bill as drawn, we think, is open to criticism not for 
what it contains but for what it omits. It attacks the prob- 
lem piecemeal and evades the political roots of the O and C 
situation. It is therefore a compromise measure and one 
that may provide a good alibi for indefinite postponement 
of full and complete settlement. The O and C problem 
should be dealt with as a whole and the public administra- 
tion of the lands once and for all placed upon a sound 
foundation. That calls for dealing with its political as well 
as its forest aspects. 
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Raymond A. Wohlrabe 
MANY AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHERS ARE AFRAID OF SHADE AND SHADOWS, DESPITE THE FACT 
THAT THE MOST BEAUTIFUL EFFECTS IN PHOTOGRAPHY ARE DUE TO THE WEAVING OF SHADOW 
PATTERNS BY THE BRANCHES OF TREES. IT IS CHIEFLY A MATTER OF COMPOSITION AND 
EXPOSURE, SAYS THE AUTHOR, 
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TREE SHADOWS AND SILHOUETTES 


By 
RAYMOND A. WOHLRABE 


obtainable in any field of photography are due to 

the weaving of shadow patterns by the branches of 
trees. Pictures taken in the shade have the softness, the 
mellowness so desirable in attractive photographs. And 
yet it seems that a great majority of amateur photog- 
raphers avoid the shadows. They have tried perhaps, but 
have failed because of some error in exposure, or more 
likely some fault in the point of view that wrought havoc 
with composition. 

In the shade there is that restfulness, that soothing effect 
which, if it can be caught and fixed in the silver of a 
photographic film, gives such charm to the finished work 
as to make of it an outstanding example of true photo- 
graphic art. Unfortunately it is a type of charm that can- 
not be caught in a hurry; it requires that the picture 
prospect be studied closely, studied 
from many angles and in different 
lights. Too often is a faulty pic- 
ture blamed upon the camera or 
the film when it is he who tripped 
the shutter who should shoulder 
that blame. 


[J cits in some of the most beautiful effects 


Film a little faster than ordi- Dark or gold-flecked emerald 
nary is best. It brings out detail 
in dimly lighted nooks without And a silver hue 
necessitating long exposure. In a 


scene which is mostly in shadows 
with a stretch of sky forming a 
part of it, a long exposure with 
ordinary film would result in the 
sky becoming too chalky white, 
too glaring when the print is 
made. The shorter exposure made 
possible by verichrome or plena- 
chrome films avoids such a defect. 

But composition is the most de- 
cisive factor. Upon it depends 
largely whether the photograph is 
to be a success or a failure. It is 
surprising how often a little shift- 
ing of the camera will make or 
ruin a picture. And in this type 
of picture the various composi- 
tions that are possible are built by 
moving the camera from one posi- 
tion to another. 

There must be harmony. Nothing which contrasts very 
strongly with some other part of the scene should be 
very near that part. There should be a careful blending 
of the things which smack of the two extremes in the part 
of the picture which lies between the two. You have 
probably seen a photograph made in the shade where the 
whole effect was much the same as one gets when looking 
at a gaudy piece of calico. Splotches of chalky white were 
interspersed with other splotches that were inky black 
and so poorly distributed that the whole picture lost all 
of the pictorial value, all the attractiveness, that it might 
have had. The eve of the observer jumps from one white 
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FROM MY CABIN WINDOW 


Richly tinted patterns 
Traced against the blue... 


Where the shadows linger... 
Now as twilight comes 
They will change to greyness... 
When the night-wind thrums 
At my cabin window 

I shall watch them limned 
On the sky in blackness... 
All their glory dimmed 

By the swift, dark magic... 
But perhaps I'll see 
Midnight pouring amber-gold 


Through a mountain tree. 


—Rowena Arthur Mills 


splotch to another and gets nowhere at all. There is no 
steadfast rule that might be followed regarding the dis- 
tribution of light and dark areas in a picture other than 
that dark spots should never border upon very strong 
highlights. There should be a region of gradually dark- 
ening color in between them. It is always best to keep 
sky out of such a picture if this is at all possible. And 
never point the camera in the direction from which the 
light is coming — such action will invariably lead to 
much of the picture showing as a complete or a partial 
silhouette. If you can take the picture with sunlight 
flooding in from the side the shadows will appear to 
spread over a greater surface than if the light came from 
any other direction. 

The foreground plays a very important role. Suppose 
the picture you had taken was built cf drapes of foliage and 
an attractive pattern of soft shad- 
ows stretched across a_ surface 
which was not too white. Suppose 
that in taking that picture you 
let a streak of roadway bathed in 
brilliant sunlight form the greater 
part of the foreground. What 
would the effect be? The fore- 
ground, instead of leading the eye 
into the picture, as a good fore- 
ground should, would become a 
glaring bar across the face of it— 
catching the attention, holding it, 
and pushing the scene that was 
meant to be the subject -of the 
photograph into the background. 

The proper exposure to be given 
in making a photograph of this 
type depends largely upon how 
dense the shade is. Where shad- 
ows are very thick a time expo- 
sure must be given and some sub- 
stantial rest for the camera such 
as the crotch of a limb, a rock, or 
a tripod must be used to prevent 
any possibility of blurring. Where 
the shadows are not so dense but 
are spread in delicate patterns 
upon a walk or wall, then ex- 
posures of around a twenty-fifth of 
a second with a diaphragm aper- 
ture of about f5.6, or slightly smaller, will usually be 
sufficient. Time of day, of course, plays a part also in 
determining what length of exposure will be given—late 
afternoon, when less light strikes each unit of surface, 
leads to the necessity of a longer exposure time. On a 
summer day, around three or four in the afternoon is the 
ideal time for making photographs in the shade. 

Pictures taken in shaded places cannot be excelled for 
softness and rich tone if the precautions regarding ex- 
posure, the direction of the source of light, and the dis- 
tribution of highlights affecting composition are carefully 


followed. 
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Every admirer of the beauties of Nature who is also 
a camera enthusiast has found that trees at dusk or early 
night often have a certain charm foreign to the same trees 
during daylight hours. Perhaps that charm is born of the 
black lacery of leaves and twigs that stencil themselves 
against the night sky—black silhouettes from which the 
meager light has blotted the harsh lines of detail. Perhaps 
a portion of it is due to the spangles created where moon- 
light has spilled itself across the mirroring surface of a 
lake or mountain stream. A large part of it can be cred- 
ited to the sky itself where cloud puffs rimmed with silver 
flock to build an artistic pattern. To fix all this beauty, 
all this charm in the silver of a photographic film is a 
reasonable desire. But success does not always crown the 
efforts of the photographer who attempts it. 

A tree or forest bathed in moonlight can be photo- 
graphed at night. But night photography means long 
exposures, super-sensitive films, and the type of patience 
few humans possess. There is am easier way—in fact, a 
better way. The same effect can be produced in photo- 
graphs made during the daylight hours, and all this trou- 
ble and uncertainty over the outcome will be avoided. 
The finished picture will possess the same charm and the 
same characteristics of the scene you saw at night. 

The photograph, though taken during daylight hours. 
is made with the light coming directly from its source to- 
ward the lens, instead of coming from behind the camera 
as is usually the case. The effect produced is determined 
largely by the length of exposure, the choice of day and 
the position of the sun. assuming, of course, that some con- 
sideration has been given to composition and point of 
view. 

These “night” photographs cannot be taken on just any 
day or any ho}r of any day. The ideal time is when 
there is plenty c¥ sunlight with white fleecy clouds drifting 
across the sky. Thin white clouds photograph much bet- 
ter than heavy clouds—they serve as an excellent shield 
from the direct rays of the sun, preventing fogging of the 
film and, at the same time, the diffused light which pene- 
trates them causes them to appear white insteal of black 
or grey in the finished picture. The sun should not be 
too high in the sky, neither should it be too low. Around 
nine or ten in the morning or three or four in the after- 
noon will find it in the right position. 

Camera adjustments markedly different than the adjust- 
ments made in taking pictures in the usual way must be 





lence will be given in addition to the cash prizes. 


recreation at all seasons of the year. 


wildlife. 
throughout the country. 





$250 in Prizes for Forest Recreation Pictures 


Two hundred and fifty dollars in cash prizes and Certificate Awards of Excellence will be awarded in 
1937 by The American Forestry Association for outstanding photographs of forest recreation in the United 
States. Both amateur and professional photographers are eligible to participate in the Competition. 


Subjects may deal with camping, riding, hiking, mountain climbing, skiing, motoring, hunting, fish- 
ing, boating and all other forms of recreation subject to forest conditions. 
prize $75, third prize $25, and five additional prizes of $10 each. Twenty-five Certificate Awards of Excel- 


The contest will close at midnight October 31, 1937—affording opportunity for pictures of forest 


This is the fourth National Photographic Competition sponsored by The American Forestry Asso- 
ciation, the 1933 and 1934 contests being for photographs of trees and the 1935 contest for photographs of 
Outstanding pictures submitted in all of these contests are still being exhibited in galleries 


For detailed information and rules governing the Competition, and for necessary entry blanks, write 
The American Forestry Association, 919 Seventeenth Street, Northwest, Washington, D. C. 
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made previous to making the exposure. The camera is 
facing the sun. In addition to the light reflected from the 
objects which form the picture, light coming directly from 
the source is also flooding through the lens. It is this flood 
of direct light that blots out all detail and produces sil- 
houettes. But too much of it will so flood the sensitive 
photographic film when you trip the shutter that a heavy 
black deposit of silver will coat it like a mask when it is 
developed. The photograph is ruined by over-exposure. 
Very short exposure time is required in this kind of photo- 
graphic work. The diaphragm opening must be adjusted 
to the smallest size—f8 or fll—and the shutter speed 
should be around one one-hundredth or one one-hundred 
and fiftieth of a second. Generally, the more rapid the 
exposure the more perfect the moonlight effect. If the 
picture must be taken near sundown a longer exposure 
will be required. 

A few precautions must be taken that the light from the 
source is not too direct. Greatest success will be attained 
if a cloud or the branch of a tree is used to shield the lens 
from the sun. No attempt should be made to include the 
sun in the picture. Often there are metal surfaces that 
might reflect light onto and across the film leaving in the 
developed negative a dark streak to mark its path. If the 
metal collar that holds the lens in place has been slightly 
worn it can be blamed if this happens. Examine it care- 
fully and if patches of uncovered metal show it is well to 
have them painted. 

If the brightest portion of the sky can be a little off 
center in the image that appears in the finder or on the 
ground glass the composition of the finished picture will 
be markedly improved. 

To make certain that your tree silhouettes are to be as 
beautiful reproductions as they can be made, the way they 
are finished should be given some thought. One who does 
his own printing has the opportunity to experiment with 
different methods of printing. But it is just as easv to 
specify how your prints are to be made if you use the 
services of a commercial photo-finisher. Paper with a 
dull matte surface always adds a richness of tone that is 
lacking in glossy prints. Using this surface and finishing 
in black and white yields splendid results. But to bring 
out a true “moonlight” effect a dull matte surface combined 
with buff or ivory stock and the whole print redeveloped 
by the blue toning process can hardly be surpassed by any 
other method. e 





First prize will be $100, second 
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With the 1935 Trail Riders in the Wind River Mountains of Wyoming. 


IT’S TRAIL RIDING TIME AGAIN! 


And There is Still Time to Join One 


From June 21 to August 26 expeditions of the Trail 
Riders of the Wilderness, that unique organization 
founded by The American Forestry Association to give mem- 
bers and their friends an op- 
portunity to explore the re- 


[: IS trail riding time again! 


of the Association’s Wilderness Parties 


The opportunity is at hand, therefore, for those who love 
the outdoors enough to go where it can be found in its wild- 
est form—safely, conveniently and at a cost within the reach 
of all. Six expeditions have been organized, as stated 

briefly in the box appearing 





maining wilderness areas in 
America, will be probing the 
little-known back country 
that lies beyond all roads. 

Think what this means! 
An opportunity for actual 
exploration under the direc- 


TRAIL RIDERS OF THE WILDERNESS 
EXPEDITIONS FOR 1936 


No. 1—The Flathead—Sun River Wilderness of Mon- 
tana. July 9 to July 20. Cost $100. 


on this page. One is closed, 
Expedition No. 6 into the 
Great Smoky Mountains of 
Tennessee and North Caro- 
lina, the maximum number 
of places having been re- 
served. The others are near- 
ing the maximum number, 


tion of the oldest conserva- No. 2—The Wind River Wilderness of Wyoming. July but there is still time to 
tion organization in the na- 30 to August 10. Cost $145. make reservations. 

tion—and with the full co- No. 3—The Gila Wilderness of New Mexico. August As a member of The 
operation of the United 1 to August 13. Cost $115. American Forestry Associa- 
States Forest Service and the No. 4—The Gila Wilderness of New Mexico. August tion you have but to wire or 


National Park Service. For 
the areas to be explored are 
remnants of the primitive No. 5—The 
under the guardianship of 
these two Federal agencies 

areas so wild, so remote that 
they remain untouched by 
civilization through the cen- 


15 to August 24. 


Olympic 


(Party complete.) 





Cost $95. Cost of both trips 
August 1 to August 24—$215. 


Wilderness of 
August 13 to August 26. Cost $150. 


No. 6—The Great Smoky Mountains of North Carolina 
and Tennessee. June 21 to July 2. Cost $110. 


write Association headquar- 
ters for your reservation, or 
reservations for your friends. 
But you are sincerely urged 
to do so at once. If you have 
not received the interesting 
little folder setting forth all 
expeditions in detail, with 


Washington. 








turies, 

The only way to reach 
them is by horseback or afoot over wilderness trails, as no 
roads lead into them. To undertake this alone or in a small 
group would prove a difficult and expensive undertaking. 
But under the organization of The American Forestry Asso- 
ciation it is a comparatively simple thing, and at a cost not 
exceeding the average vacation. For the Trail Riders, like 
the Association, is a non-commercial undertaking, and the 
cost to the riders is based on the actual cost of organization. 


maps and specific itinera- 
ries, by all means write for 
one today. For remember, at a cost of around ten dollars a 
day, you ride trails that only forest rangers and a few hardy 
trappers have ridden before you; you view winding canyons 
and lofty peaks, broad plateaus and flowered valleys un- 
changed since the Red Man worshipped in their shadows. 

Such are the wildernesses you will explore with the Trail 
Riders this summer. Choose the expedition which appeals 
to you—and make your reservation at once. 
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WESTERN LARCH 








Larix occidentalis, Nuttall 





Western larch attains heights of over two hundred 
feet and develops a slender symmetrical crown cov- 
ered with pale, satiny green foliage. 





most massive of all the larches or tamaracks 

is western larch, whose natural range is re- 
stricted to the high mountain valleys and slopes of 
southeastern British Columbia and the upper Col- 
umbia River basin bounded by the Rocky Moun- 
tains on the east and the Cascade Mountains on the 
west. This tree is seldom found below 2,000 feet or 
higher than 7,000 feet above sea level, and attains 
its greatest size and abundance in Montana. 

Short, horizontal branches on a tall straight 
trunk form a crown whose narrow, pyramidal form 
runs to a slender point. The crown usually occu- 
pies from one-half to one-third of the total height, 
so that trees 160 to 200 feet tall may have sixty to 
over one hundred feet of clear trunk. Such individ- 
uals which occasionally attain diameters of six or 
seven feet, may be 600 or 700 years old. while trees 
sixteen to twenty inches in diameter may be 250 to 
400 years old. 

The larches and the southern cypress are unique 
among coniferous trees in that they shed their leaves 
in the autumn. The brush-like clusters of light 
green, flatly triangular pointed needles are one to 
one and five-eighths inches long, and are borne on 
a scaly stub or spur in bundles of thirty to forty. 
They turn yellow in the fall and drop, but new 
ones develop on the same spur for several years 
thereafter. At best the foliage is sparse. and gives 
the crown a pale green, satiny appearance. 

Separate male and female flowers are borne close 
together on the same tree during the early spring 
on growth of the previous year. The yellow-green, 
pollen-bearing male flowers are about the size of a 
pea, while developing on the same twigs are small 
scaly, bright purple or red pistillate flowers, each 
of which is surrounded by a bundle of leaves. These 
flowers, when fertilized, develop into broadly egg- 
shaped cones, one to one and a half inches long, 
with slender bracts which extend beyond the cone 
scales. In the early fall the small, chestnut-brown, 
winged seeds are shed, and by the end of October or 
November the cones have dropped from the trees. 
Cones are seldom produced on trees younger than 
twenty-five years old, and heavy crops are not pro- 
duced until the trees are forty years or older. 

The conspicuous bract extending beyond the cone 
scale as in the case of Douglas fir cones, the white 
woolly coating of hairs near the base of the cone. 
their larger size, and the fine hairy growth on the 
young twigs help distinguish western larch from the 
other larches. The leaves or needles are triangular 
in cross section and longer, and the tree attains the 
greatest size of all the larches. 

Mature trees have deeply furrowed dull, reddish 
cinnamon brown bark composed of innumerable 
overlapping rounded plates broken to form a zig- 
zag pattern of many imperfect diamonds. It is 
three to six inches thick near the base. Higher up 
on the trunk and on the branches, the bark is rela- 
tively thin, scaly and more brown than red. The 
thick bark on the lower trunk often proves an effec- 
tive protection against fire. This, together with the 
natural tolerance of the tree, helps explain the pure 
stands of western larch which frequently follow the 
destruction of lodgepole pine and other associates 


. “HE most important, as well as the largest and 
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by fire. The hard, fine-grained, reddish-brown 
wood is not only the heaviest of all the larches, 
but one of the heaviest of all the conifers. It 
weighs thirty-six to thirty-nine pounds to the 
cubic foot when air dry, and is remarkably dur- 
able in contact with the soil. It works well with 
tools and is used to an increasing extent for in- 
terior finish, boxes, boats, and furniture. as well 
as for telephone poles, railroad ties, mine tim- 
bers, and posts. Its largest use is probably as 
rough lumber in local construction. The butt 
logs, however, are so heavy, and frequently so 
full of defects that they are often left in the 
woods. Pulping experiments indicate that west- 
ern larch is suitable for the production of high 
grade wrapping paper. 

With an estimated stand of 26,118,000,000 
board feet of saw timber, most of which is in 
National Forests, the lumber production for all 
western species of larch in 1934 was reported as 
77,824,000 board feet. Two-thirds of this was 
cut from the forests of Montana, and the re- 
mainder from Idaho, Washington, and Oregon. 
The high point in the production of western larch 
was in 1920 when the cut was 338,000,000 board 
feet. During the twenty years from 1910 to 1930 
the average annual lumber cut was 275,000,000 
board feet. 

Western larch sometimes occurs in pure open 
forests, but is usually associated with other spe- 
cies. In mixture with ponderosa pine, in eastern 
Oregon, stands of about 2,000 board feet an acre 
are common, while in western Montana in mix- 
ture with western white pine, Douglas fir, lodge- 
pole pine, lowland white fir, alpine fir, and En- 
gelmann spruce the stand may reach 10,000 to 
12,000 board feet to the acre. 

Throughout its range the natural reproduction 
is increased by fires, because the seedlings re- 
quire a large amount of light, and because of 
the relative resistance which large trees have to 
fire. In this respect western larch finds lodge- 
pole pine its chief competitor. Favorite areas 
for pure larch reproduction are those so thor- 
oughly burned over as to practically prevent any 
immediate heavy reproduction of lodgepole pine. 

The precipitation throughout much of its range 
is from twenty to thirty inches, with long sea- 
sons of moderately heavy snowfall, frequent 
rains in the spring and fall, but hot dry summers. 

While relatively resistant to fire, western larch 
is subject to the attack of a number of wood- 
destroying fungi, the most common of which is 
a chalky quinine fungus which causes a brown 
heart rot. It is also subject to what the lumber- 
men call “shake”—a breaking or disintegration 
along the growth rings of the lower trunk. 

There is evidence that the larches have existed 
for millions of years in the north temperate and 
subarctic zones of North America and Europe. 
Of the nine species inhabiting the world four are 
native to this continent. In addition to western 
larch, there is the eastern tamarack common to 
the northeastern states and extending westward 
to southern Alaska, alpine larch found in the 
high mountains of the northwest, and Alaska 
larch limited to a portion of that territory. 

Larix occidentalis may be translated directly 
to mean the larch of the western world. David 
Douglas first observed and described it 
in April, 1826, in northwestern Washing- 
ton near Kettle Falls on the Columbia River. 





Elongated cones one to one and five-eighths inches long 
grow on the branches along with the clusters of thirty 
to forty fine flexible needles. 





\ “F*% ay °°. ‘« 
The dull cinnamon-brown bark, composed of many 
small irregularly rounded plates may be three to six 


inches thick near the base of the trunk. 
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Natural range of western larch in the United States. 
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THE SILENT SENTINEL 


(Continued from page 309) 


the muzzle pointing in my direction. I was about to shout 
and warn him of the danger of doing that when his rifle 
cracked and the bullet pinged past me. 


“Come help me! Quick!” he shouted, holding up his 
left arm from which the blood was issuing near the shoulder 
in rapid spurts of bright red. He had cut an artery and his 
heart was beating rapidly, both from over exertion and 
excitement. 

I shouted back to him to face the slope and hang on, but 
he could not. First he lost his rifle and it went clattering 
down over the broken rock; then he fainted from loss of 
blood, relaxed his grip, slid around sideways at first, rolled 
down two or three turns and then began to pitch end over 
end down that dizzy mountain side, stopping only when his 
body reached the comparatively level surface of the glacier. 

My horrified eyes followed him and then involuntarily 
searched for our four companions on the opposite slope. 
They were already running toward us, coming at a danger- 
ous speed considering possible crevasses. 

Dick was dead when we reached him. It was obviously 
impossible for us to carry the body out, so we laboriously 
moved it up the slope to the fringe of twisted trees at the 
top of the divide, now known as Sky Line Ridge, and there 
we buried him at the foot of a dwarfed alpine fir, marking 
the tree by hewing a flat face on it and the grave by piling 
stone upon it. 

He lies there today in his blankets with the stately dome of 
Baker for a shaft. Who could ask for a nobler monument, 
a more sublime resting place? 

There is an indescribable serenity about a wilderness 
whose simplicity and primitiveness are unmarred. In the 
shadows of mighty peaks and under the tops of towering 
trees one is moved to uncover and bow his head. 

Was it because I had had a great adventure, had entered 
that land of romance that had so long fascinated me that I 
could not stay away from these unknown and unexplored 
fastnesses? I did return many times, but did not get very 
far into the deeper ranges until 1894. That was forty-two 


years ago; and now I am again revisiting those earlier 
scenes. With me is one of my companions of 1894. We have 
made it a reunion for two. There were four of us forty-two 
years ago, and three are still numbered among the living. 
John Barber, “Old John,” we affectionately called him, 
passed on long since. A good shot, a woodsman who had 
roamed the Olympics and hunted their stately elk, a trapper 
and mountaineer, he was by common consent the leader of 
our party. We looked up to him as we would have looked 
up to Daniel Boone or Jim Bridger. 

R. C. Applegate and Arthur Hewlett of New York, with 
Barber and the writer, made the 1894 trip. That was Bob 
Applegate’s first taste of the wilderness, and he took to it 
like a bear to wild honey. 

After years in the Montana and British Kootenay mines. 
the upper Fraser, Klondike, Yukon, Nome, the Koyukuk, 
Kobuk, Kotzebue Sound, Cape Prince of Wales, Finlay. 
Peace and Parsnip Rivers, with Edmonton trail and geologi- 
cal survey parties, trapping, hunting, mapping and survey- 
ing, one would think he had had enough of such work and 
such a life. But he still goes back for more and returns 
from unexpected places. It was he who suggested a reunion 
with the writer and a fortieth anniversary of the original 
occasion. He proposed that we go together to Mount Baker 
Lodge and look down into the places where our camps had 
been so long ago. 

I found myself instantly agreeable, so here we are—or 
were when this was written—in a most attractive mountain 
resort. It is picturesquely located amid meadows and lakes 
just below Austin Pass at the head of Bagley Creek, looking 
down into blue Bagley Lake. One can see range piled upon 
range northward far over into Canada, and as far south 
as the eye can reach the snow-mantled volcanic cones of 
the Cascades. 

This view is one of wildest grandeur. To the east is Shuk- 
san, thrust up from the core of the earth to an elevation of 
9,300 feet. Baker is in the foreground, so near that on clear 
days it is possible to perceive the light ethereal vapours that 
still rise from the subdued craters of “The Silent Sentinel.” 





TREES AND THEIR USES 
No. 15 - - - WESTERN LARCH 











WESTERN LARCH SOMETIMES REACHES A HEIGHT 
“~~ OF OVER TWO HUNDRED FEET. IT GROWG IN MOUNTAIN 
VALLEYS AND ON GLOPES, TNO THOUSAND TO GEVEN 
THOUGAND FEET ABOVE GEA-LEVEL, IN WEGTERN MONTANA, 
NORTHERN IDAHO, EASTERN WASHINGTON, AND NORTHERN 
OREGON. THE GREATER PART OF THE WESTERN LARCH 
GTAND IG IN THE NATIONAL FORESTS, 
THIG CONE-BEARING TREE HAS FINE, FAIRLY 
SHORT, NEEDLE-LIRE LEAVES, BORNE IN CLUSTERS 
OF 14 TO 40, BUT UNLIKE MOST OTHER CONIFERS, 
\T IG NOT EVERGREEN. THE NEEDLES TURN YELLOW 
AND DROP EVERN FALL AND NEW ONES DEVELOP 
ics AGAIN IN THE SPRING. 
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AS WELL AS FOR SILOS, TANK, AND VATS. 

WESTERN LARCH |S ALGO USED FOR PLANKING AND 

DECKING OF RAILROAD FREIGHT CARS, HIGHWAY BRIDGES, 

CULNERTS, DOCKS, AND SHIPPING PLATFORMS, AND IT I@ 

AL@O USED EXTENSIVELY IN THE NORTHWEST FOR 
TIMBERING MINEs. 
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C.C.C. to Plant Half Billion Trees 


Robert Fechner, director of Emergency 
Conservation Work, has announced that the 
work program for the 350,000 men of the 
Civilian Conservation Corps provides for 
planting more than half a billion trees during 
the current calendar year, the largest plant- 
ing program ever undertaken by government 
agencies in any single year. 

Reports reaching the director’s office from 
the Forest Service disclose that approximately 
375,000,000 trees have been or will be 
planted during the current year on National 
Forest and state forest lands as a part of 
the C.C.C. reforestation program. Another 
150,000,000 trees will be planted in gullies 
and on areas threatened by soil erosion for 
the major purpose of checking soil wastage. 
Trees also are being planted in state parks 
and in some of the National Parks to check 
erosion and to develop new forest cover on 
denuded areas. 

The bulk of the planting will be done in 
the eastern, lake and southern states. Thou- 
sands of acres of cut-over and burned-over 
lands in Minnesota, Michigan and Wiscon- 
sin will be planted to trees to restore them to 
productive use. The 1936 reforestation pro- 
gram on Federal and state owned lands pro- 
vides for the planting of 85,000,000 trees in 
Michigan, 57,000,000 in Wisconsin, 45,000,- 
000 in Minnesota, 51,000,000 in New York, 
24,000,000 in Louisiana, 23,000,000 in Missis- 
sippi, 11,000,000 in Missouri, 10,000,000 each 
in Alabama and Texas, 8,000,000 in South 
Carolina, 5,000,000 in Arkansas, 3,223,000 in 
Idaho, 2,817,000 in Nebraska, 2,000,000 in 
Pennsylvania, 1,000,000 in Oregon, 1,420,000 
in the state of Washington, 1,000,000 in Mas- 
sachusetts, and 1,000,000 in Maine. Other 
states where forest planting will be done un- 
der Forest Service supervision include Mon- 
tana, Colorado, South Dakota, Nevada, Utah, 
California, Connecticut, Delaware, Kentucky, 
Maine, Maryland, New Hampshire, Vermont, 
Virginia, West Virginia, Georgia and Ohio. 

As about 1,000 trees are planted an acre 
for reforesting purposes, the planting of 
375,000,000 trees this year will return to pro- 
ductive use approximately 375,000 acres of 
land. Records indicate that by the end of 
the current year, the C.C.C. will have planted 
close to a billion trees over denuded areas 
and restored to productive use close to a 
million acres of land. While most of the 
trees planted under the supervision of the 
Forest Service are for lumber production 
purposes, the new timber grown will be use- 
ful in protecting watersheds, in preventing 
floods and soil erosion, in providing cover 
and food for wildlife and in providing new 
recreational facilities for our growing popula- 
tion. 

_The varieties of trees planted in the va- 
Tous states depend upon soil and climatic 
conditions. Only those varieties which will 
thrive and serve the most useful purposes 
are planted, and local conditions govern the 
selection for planting. A wide variety of 
tree species will be planted in the central, 
eastern and southern states. Plantings will 
consist of white pine, red pine, Scotch pine, 
‘Norway spruce, red and white and_ black 
spruce, Balsam fir, larch, oak, tulip, black 
locust, European larch, loblolly pine, long 
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and shortleaf pine, red gum, hemlock, Doug- 
las fir, black cherry, walnut, yellow and tulip 
poplar, slash pine, pitch pine, and numerous 
varieties of hardwood. Loblolly, long and 
shortleaf and slash pine are the predominant 
species planted in the southern states. 

In the western states, Douglas fir, Pon- 
derosa pine, Engelmann spruce, Lodgepole 
pine, Norway pine, Jeffrey pine, sugar pine, 
jack pine, red cedar, and limber and bristle 
cone pine make up the varieties to be planted. 
In southern Idaho, Utah and Wyoming this 
year several pure and hybrid varieties of 
chestnuts will be planted in small quantities 
for experimental purposes. 


Harvey Hays Commissioned 
Honorary Forest Range 


Harvey Hays, veteran N.B.C. dramatic actor, 
was commissioned an honorary Forest Ranger 
in the United States Forest Service on May 
22, during 


Hour. 


the National Farm and Home 
The award is the first of its kind 





Harvey Hays, veteran N.B.C. radio ac- 
tor, joins the ranks of the Forest Rangers, 
as George A. Duthie, chief of the educa- 
tional division of the United States For- 
est Service, pins on the official badge 
making him an honorary Forest Ranger. 
The award, first of its kind ever made to 
an individual not officially connected with 
the Forest Service, was made during the 
200th presentation of “Uncle Sam’s For- 
est Rangers,” heard each Friday during 
the National Farm and Home Hour over 
the N.B.C. network. 


ever to be made to an individual not ofh- 
cially connected with the Forest Service. 

In making the appointment, F. A. Silcox 
chief of the Forest Service, wrote Mr. Hays: 
“This appointment comes to you in recog- 
nition of your outstanding service in behalf 
of forest conservation. It also comes to you 
on the occasion of your 200th broadcast in 
the N.B.C. program, ‘Uncle Sam’s Forest 
Rangers, during the Farm and Home Hour. 
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As ‘Forest Ranger Jim Robbins’ during the 
past four years, you have endeared yourself 
to untold thousands throughout the United 
States, and you have performed valuable 
public service in stimulating interest in, and 
increasing knowledge of our important forest 
problems. 


“You are to report for duty at once, and 
I hereby charge you with the following du- 
ties: First, to continue to administer honor- 
ably and efficiently the Pine Cone District 
of Radioland’s National Forest; second, to 
render continuing service to the public in 
the traditional manner of Forest Rangers, 
fairly and without discrimination, promoting 
always the protection, conservation, and wise 
use of our forest lands, and thus contribut- 
ing to the welfare of our country and its 
people.” 

Presentation of the appointment and badge 
was made by George Duthie, assistant chief 
of the Forest Service, in the NBC Chicago 
studios. 


Investigation of O and C 
Lands Urged 


Following the publication of an article by 
Ovid Butler in American Forests, describing 
the situation in regard to the Oregon and Cali- 
fornia land grant, the Council of the Society 
of American Foresters has approved the re- 
quest that Congress authorize a full investiga- 
tion into the legislation and administration of 
these lands. 

The Council’s action was based upon the 
following statement of issues involved: 

1. The principle of governmental grants to 
local communities in lieu of taxes. In this 
case the grants are to be refunded from sale 
of the timber. The balance due the govern- 
ment is several million dollars. 

2. The carrying out of the mandates of the 
law with respect to proper methods of cutting. 
At present, no provisions are made for pres- 
ervation of productivity and the timber is cut 
in such a manner as to devastate the area. 

3. A change in the law, providing for prop- 
er land classification. At present all cut-over 
lands regardless of character are open to entry 
by settlers for agricultural development. 

4. The proper agency to administer the 
lands. At present the grant, composed of al- 
ternative sections interspersed with national 
forest lands and other holdings, is adminis- 
tered under the U. S. Land Office of the De- 
partment of the Interior. This office main- 
tains no force of technical men and is incapa- 
ble of proper management of the land unless 
such a force is organized, in duplication of 
the trained administration of the National 
Forests. 

5. Management for sustained yield. The 
timber is a necessary component of sustained 
yield management throughout the large region 
which it occupies in western Oregon. New 
legislation is needed if this regulation is to 
be accomplished. 

For the foregoing reasons the Council holds 
that Congress should investigate and deter- 
mine proper policies and legislation “to end 
what is now probably the most outstanding 
case of waste and maladjustment of timber 
resources remaining in the United States.” 
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e@ For every job in the 
protection, preserva- 
tion and management 
of the forest there is a 
dependable True Tem- 


per Tool. 


THE 
AMERICAN FORK & HOE COMPANY 
CLEVELAND, OHIO 
Makers of Essential Tools 


Write today for 32- 
page Handbook des- 
cribing this famous 
line of essential tools. 
It’s free. 








TO DEDICATE SHENANDOAH PARK 


The new Shenandoah National Park, in 
Virginia’s Blue Ridge Mountains, will be 
dedicated July 3, Secretary of the Interior 
Harold L. Ickes has announced. The park 
actually was established on December 26, 
1935, upon acceptance by the Secretary, on 
behalf of the United States, from the State 
of Virginia, of 176,429 acres of land within 
the approved park boundaries. 

Park establishment brought to a _ close 
nearly twelve years of endeavor toward this 
objective. The idea had its inception in 
1924, when the Secretary of the Interior, 
in the interest of eastern national park estab- 
lishment, appointed a committee to investi- 
gate the Southern Appalachian mountain re- 
gion with a view to determining which areas 
in that region of scenic grandeur were most 
outstanding for National Park status. Two 
such areas were located by the committee, in 


RESOURCES COMMITTEE 


Exploitation and neglect of American wild- 
life resources are chief factors that impair 
a $1,000,000,000 national resource, according 
to a report to the National Resources Com- 
mittee, based on recent studies by the Bu- 
reau of Biological Survey and the Forest 
Service. 

In placing the economic value of wildlife 
in the United States at well above $1,000,- 
000,000 annually, the report estimates an 
annual production of approximately $190.- 
000.000 in furs and meats alone. Among 
other values listed are receipts from the sale 
of hunting and fishing equipment, general 
expenses of sportsmen and tourists, mainte- 
nance of hunting and fishing clubs and “the 
incalculable value” of birds as destroyers of 
insects which prey on crops and forests. 

Citing the depletion of wildlife in most 
sections of the country the report says: “A 
review of the general field and contrast with 
past abundance shows that wildlife has al- 
most everywhere been sadly neglected as a 
national resource, or grossly mismanaged.” 

Among the major steps toward permanent 
improvement of existing conditions the re- 
port urges the establishment of additional 
Federal, state, and private game refuges, the 
adequate stocking of all land and water 
areas in National Forests with suitable spe- 
cies and the initiation of satisfactory man- 
agement. 

Despite the fact that the Forest Service 
and the Biological Survey have made a start 
toward scientific management “a number of 
obstacles must be overcome in accomplishing 
the program.” 

“Of a greater present concern” says the 
report “is the inadequacy of game laws of 
most states. Existing game laws, almost 
without exception, have been directed toward 
preservation rather than sustained production 
of wildlife. Modern hunting, fishing, and 
trapping laws based upon numbers of game 
killed by localities are essential to rational 
management on a sustained production basis. 

“Western National Forests at present in- 
clude only about forty per cent of the winter 
range needed to support big-game popula- 
tions large enough to utilize available sum- 
mer range. Despite all possible adjustments 
of range between wildlife and domestic live- 
stock, this shortage of winter game range 
constitutes a serious limitation to increased 
wildlife populations. 

“Control of disease and predators consti- 
tute fields wherein increasing activity is 
needed in research into basic principles and 
practical methods of application. 

“Law enforcement is, and probably always 
will be, an important part of wildlife manage- 
ment. Close cooperation with state game offi- 


the Shenandoah region and in the Great 
Smoky Mountains of North Carolina and 
Tennessee. 

Following transmittal of the committee’s re- 
port to Congress legislation was enacted 
in 1925, providing for further investigations 
and also for the initiation of steps for the 
acquisition of lands; and in May, 1926, 
Congress established the Shenandoah and 
Great Smoky Mountains National Parks upon 
the condition that the necessary lands within 
the approved boundaries be donated to the 
United States in fee simple. 

The Great Smoky Mountains National 
Park was established in 1930 in a limited 
way, under the conditions of the act, for 
protection and administration only. Com. 
plete development of that area, however, 
cannot be undertaken until additional lands 
are added to it. 


GETS WILDLIFE REPORT 


cials, encouragement to the states to pay great- 
er attention to this phase, and, where neces- 
sary, increase in Federal enforcement per- 
sonnel are indicated.” 

Under the Biological Survey there are 
wildlife refuges aggregating more than 800,- 
000 acres. These are located in twenty-seven 
states and Alaska. There are also unsurveyed 
lands in Alaska, Hawaii and Puerto Rico, 
the acreage of which is unknown. The Bio- 
logical Survey also administers as_ wildlife 
refuges 1,200,000 acres in reservoir sites de- 
veloped by the Reclamation Service. The 
Pribrilof Islands in Alaska, containing 49,000 
acres are administered by the Bureau of 
Fisheries primarily for the conservation of 
fur seals. 

A total area of 644,582 acres distributed in 
fifteen states and Alaska, now under the ad- 
ministration of the War Department or the 
Department of Commerce for other primary 
purposes has also been designated for wild- 
life refuges. 

Within the National Forests the area of 
game refuges is more than 25,000,000 acres, 
of which about 4,000,000 acres are Federal 
and the remainder state refuges. The Na- 
tional Parks also offer substantive acreage. 

“In addition to these areas” says the re- 
port “it is imperative that waterfowl habitat 
to the extent of approximately 17,000,000 
acres be obtained for the conservation of 
migratory game and other birds protected 
under treaty with Great Britain. These land 
and water areas for the waterfowl should 
be in two classes—breeding grounds and 
feeding and resting grounds. Migratory 
waterfowl are in a_ particularly precarious 
condition and, unless positive action in their 
behalf is taken without delay, there is little 
hope of saving some of the native species 
now in dire straits. These waterfowl areas 
should be grouped along the major flyways 
in such way that the birds will find some 
sanctuary where they can feed and rest in 
safety, and where they can breed without 
human interference or molestation by preda- 
tors. This will involve in some cases setting 
aside Federal lands, but more frequently 
lands now privately owned should be pur- 
chased and placed under Federal adminis- 
tration. 

“For upland game birds and game mam- 
mals, approximately 21,000.000 acres are 
needed, especially for such big-game animals 
as mountain sheep and antelope, for which 
no protection is provided on the National 
Forests except on a few game refuges. Moun- 
tain sheep are in a precarious condition, and 
certain of the desert ranges, particularly in 
Nevada and Arizona, should be set aside and 
developed for their use.” 
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HE mobile power of dynamite is an invaluable 
aid in protecting millions of trees from de- 
struction by fire. 

With the help of dynamite, fire lanes are cut 
through the woods, which restrict fires to the 
“‘blocks” in which they start. The removal of 
stumps in these lanes could be one of the longest, 
hardest jobs in the whole process. But dynamite 
makes it one of the easiest. It breaks up stumps 
the way you want them broken—whether it’s 
blasting them out clean, splitting and loosen- 
ing them for the tractor, or breaking them up for 
easy handling. It leaves the ground free of ob- 
stacles, giving fire-fighting apparatus quick, un- 
hampered access to the fire. 

For years, du Pont has actively campaigned 
against the hazard of forest fires. Du Pont has 
developed dynamites especially suited for every 
type of forestry work. And du Pont has always 
gladly shared with government engineers the tech- 
nical knowledge gained by du Pont in their 134 
years of experience in the manufacture and use 
of explosives. 


REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. 


E. 1. DU PONT DE NEMOURS & CO., INC. 
EXPLOSIVES DEPARTMENT 
WILMINGTON, DELAWARE 
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LATEST WEAPONS OF SCIENCE TO FIGHT FOREST FIRES 


Experiments in fighting forest fires by 
airplane and by radio are important parts 
of a program that also calls for development 
work on new ground equipment and new 
methods. This program is being launched 
by the United States Forest Service, Roy 
Headley, chief of the Division of Fire Con- 
trol, announced April 15. Mr. Headley has 
just returned from the recent fire control 
meeting at Spokane, attended by foresters 
from nine National Forest regions. 

“Perhaps the most important effort,’ said 
Mr. Headley, “is toward aerial fire control, 
which is opening up an entirely new field of 
forest fire combat, and will require many 
inquiries and experiments to develop a work- 
able system. We plan to find out how far 
we can go in using planes in direct combat 
of fires. Several Forest Service officers have 
already done pioneer work in this field. We 
expect to try dropping water or chemicals 
direct on small fires to retard their progress 
until ground crews can reach the scene.” 

“But,” Mr. Headley said, “merely dropping 
chemical solutions on fires cannot solve the 
problem. The subject as a whole is com- 
plex. We are testing the relative values 
of various chemicals as fire retardants. Some 
of the so-called ‘frothy mixtures’ are promis- 
ing and are better than water. If it ever 


becomes practical to carry water and drop 
it on fires from the air, it would probably 
be still better to drop an equal quantity of 
the best ‘frothy mixture.’ As yet, the conven. 
tional type of airplane is not adaptable for 
this work.” 

The fire forces also plan to experiment 
with dropping bombs on small fires, to re. 
tard progress of the flames until ground 
forces can reach them. Bombs would retard 
small fires by throwing dirt over tiem. 

“So far, however,” Mr. Headley ccntinued, 
“we have found aircraft most valuable for 
transporting supplies and equipment quickly, 
In one region we had remarkable success in 
the dropping supplies to ground crews, in 
packages designed to prevent damage.” 

Striking progress is evident in the devel- 
opment of radio. A new type of ultra-short 
wave radio set is extremely light in weight 
and can be used on airplanes of almost any 
size or type. Because the Forest Service 
owns no planes, but charters them from 
commercial companies when needed, such 
a set will prove of immense value because of 
its ready adaptability to all types of aircraft. 
At Spokane foresters on the ground talked 
with an observer in the air and tested this 
efficient new method of keeping in touch with 
a forest fire. 


TO BUILD 36,000 MILES OF EROSION TERRACES 


More than 36,000 miles of farm terracing, 
or enough to make fourteen terraces from 
New York City to Los Angeles, are sched- 
uled for construction by the Soil Conservation 
Service of the Department of Agriculture dur- 
ing the next three years under agreements 
with farmers, according to H. H. Bennett, 
chief of the Service. Most of the terracing 
will be confined to the southeast and will 
help to protect approximately 500,000 acres 
from erosion. 

To date, the Service has built more than 
15,000 miles of terraces, as part of an ero- 
sion control program on farms of more than 
200,000 acres. Approximately half of this 
work was done during the past year. 

Mr. Bennett emphasized that terraces should 
should be carefully built and that they are 
not adapted to all parts of the country. 
“Terraces are valuable in the control of 
erosion, especially on moderate slopes of 
deep, porous soil,” he said, “but generally 
it is essential that they be supplemented by 
ample vegetation and proper cropping and 
tillage practices if they are to be effective 
in long-time erosion control. 

“Terracing is only one part of erosion 
control. More extensive use of adaptable 


trees and grasses, correct methods of culti- 
vation, increased planting of _ soil-binding 
crops and proper crop rotations are among 
the equally important control measures. 

“Experience has shown that terraces are 
not practicable in all parts of the country 
because of peculiar soil and climatic condi- 
tions in certain sections,” Bennett said. 
“For example, in some parts of Washington 
state, heavy snows often are followed by sud- 
den thaws. If these thawing periods do not 
melt all of the snow, terrace channels are 
left with alternating sections of snow and 
water. The snow forms a series of block- 
ades, preventing slow, safe runoff to the pro- 
tected terrace outlets. With no other route 
of escape, water breaks over the top of the 
terrace and flows down the slope, endangering 
terraces below and often gullying the land.” 

Similarly, Mr. Bennett pointed out that 
trees and grasses are more practicable than 
terraces for the control of erosion on steep 
slopes. Unless runoff is retarded by soil- 
stabilizing trees and grasses, it can gain 
considerable velocity and, during heavy rains, 
even those terraces supported by vegetation 
may be ineffectual in halting the flow of 
water. 


SOIL EROSION SURVEY OF SUSQUEHANi~.A 


A detailed erosion survey of 5,167 square 
miles around the headwaters of the Susque- 
hanna River, in New York, will be made 
by the Soil Conservation Service, of the 
Department of Agriculture, to obtain basic 
information on the extent and causes of 
soil erosion in that area, H. H. Bennett, 
Chief of the Service, announced June 1. 

The survey will cover the entire drainage 
area of the Susquehanna headwaters north 
of the junction of the Chemung and Sus- 
quehanna Rivers, in northeastern Pennsyl- 


vania. The greater part of the work, how 
ever, will be done in New York State. The 
Service has already advertised for bids o 
the aerial mapping of the section, which wil 
precede the more detailed ground survey 
work. According to present plans, te 
New York State College of Agriculture # 
Cornell University will cooperate. 

Mr. Bennett said that thirty men probably 
would be assigned to the ground survey 
work and that the final erosion map wo 
eee on a scale of four inches to one 
mile. 
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ACTION 


—That’s when you 
discover the unseen 
Extra Value they offer 


The feel of the steel as it tackles the job, 
the way the keen edge pushes through for 
its load, the absence of useless weight in 
lifting, and above all, the way this new 





INGERSOLL PROCESS STEEL 


—with interlocking Mesh-Grain can “take it on the nose” 
without splitting or curling at the edges . . . these are 
the unseen Extra Values Ingersoll Shovels give without 





added cost. Send for the new Ingersoll Shovel Catalog. The greater satisfaction these 
Shovels are bringing is reflect- 

Inquiries are invited. Address Dept. AF. ed in the increased demand 

for them in Forestry Service, 

H sWECE Cc tion Work, and else- 

Ingersoll Steel & Disc Division eee: 


Borg-Warner Corporation 


New Castle, Indiana 
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Idaho 
School of Forestry 


University of Idaho 
Moscow, Idaho 





Offers thorough training in tech- 
nical forestry, preparing for Fed- 
eral, State and private work. 


Four and five year courses, lead- 
ing to the degrees of Bachelor of 
Science in Forestry and Master of 
Science in Forestry respectively. 


Opportunity is given to special- 
ize in forest production, wood 
utilization and range management. 
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Large Tree Planting Program 
Nears Completion 


One of the largest spring tree planting 
programs ever undertaken by the Forest 
Service in Oregon and Washington now is 
being completed, according to C. J. Buck, 
regional forester for the North Pacific re- 
gion. A total of 1,558,000 trees are being 
planted on 2,418 acres. Nearly 1,600 acres 
are being planted by the C.C.C., 200 acres 
by the E.R.A., and the remaining acreage by 
other workers. 

Work is directed mainly toward reforest- 
ing burned-over land where natural reseeding 
sources have been destroyed. Largest proj- 
ects are those on the Olympic National For- 
est, in Washington, where 510,000 Douglas 
firs are being planted on 1,000 acres of the 
Soleduck and Townsend Ridge burns. Other 
projects in Washington include 650 acres 
in the Columbia National Forest, fifty acres 
in the Mt. Baker National Forest, and ten 
acres in the Wenatchee National Forest. In 
Oregon, 250 acres on the La Dee burn in 
the Mt. Hood National Forest, 250 acres on 
the Mt. Hebo burn in the Siuslaw National 
Forest, 200 acres in the Willamette National 
Forest, and eight acres in the Rogue River 
forest are being restored. Trees for these 
plantings come from the Forest Service nur- 
sery at Wind River, near Carson, Washington, 
and consist of Douglas fir except for 18,000 
ponderosa pine trees being used in the 
Wenatchee and Rogue River projects. 





International Congress of Forestry 


The Second International Congress of For- 
estry, to be held in Budapest, has been called 
by the Hungarian Government in cooperation 
with the International Institute of Agricul- 
ture of Rome. The Congress will be held 
September 10 to 14. The First International 
Congress of Forestry was held in Rome in 
1926. 

The Second Congress will be divided into 
the following nine sections: forest statistics, 
policy, economics, and legislation; forest 
management. education and research; trade 
in timber and other forest products; utiliza- 
tion and forest industry; mechanical and 
chemical wood technology; silviculture; regu- 
lation and protection of forests and streams; 
rural economy and the utilization of standing 
timber in connection with silviculture; and 
tropical forestry. 

All papers to be presented at the meeting 
must be in the official languages, French 
and Hungarian, but interpretors will be 
available for other language groups. The 
Central Organization Committee at Budapest 
from whom additional information is avail- 
able, expects to assemble the papers before 
the end of May. 





New Forests in Florida 


The Apalachicola Purchase Unit in Florida 
has become the Appalachicola National 
Forest by proclamation of President Roose- 
velt. The new forest is situated in the mid- 
dle of western Florida, near Tallahassee. 
Other National Forests in Florida are the 
Choctawhatchee, in the extreme west, and 
the Ocala and Osceola in the northeast. 

The Apalachicola National Forest covers 
a gross area of 305,000 acres in Liberty and 
Franklin Counties. Since the purchase unit 
was formed in 1933, the National Forest Res- 
ervation Commission has approved the pur- 
chase of 276,000 acres. Much of the area 
consists of the old Forbes grant dating back 
more than a century to the Spanish regime. 
It lies between the Ocklockonee and the 
Apalachicola Rivers, and much of it is 
swampy and subject to overflow. Both the 


flatwoods and the river hardwood areas have 
been cut over and burned repeatedly, but 
there are enough seed trees to restock the 
land. Turpentine and lumbering industries, 
formerly important in the vicinity, practi- 
cally disappeared as the virgin timber stands 
were depleted. 

It was also announced that the Ozark 
National Forest has been extended to in- 
clude an additional half million acres in 
northern Arkansas. The new areas included 
will consolidate widely separated tracts of 
the National Forest. 

Of the 596,828 acre addition, 28,800 acres 
are public lands, including about 9,277 acres 
of unperfected homestead entries. The 
original Ozark National Forest contained 
634,105 acres gross area within its boundaries. 
More than eighty per cent of this area is 
owned or being acquired by the government, 
and thirty-seven per cent of the new addi- 
tions have already been purchased or ap- 
proved for purchase. 


A Mystery in Wood—The 
Maltese Cross 


The photograph and story of this interest- 
ing enigma in wood was sent in by Christian 
Jensen, Secretary of the Oklahoma State 
Park and Forestry Association, at Norman. 
The specimen came from near Collinsville, 
Oklahoma, and Dr. Paul B. Sears, Botanist 
of the University of Oklahoma, gives the fol- 
lowing as the probable explanation of the 
phenomena: 








The transverse section of the eight- 
year old trunk, which showed a 
perfect Maltese Cross. 


“When the trunk was seven years old it 
was squared by means of an ax or adze. 
This process cut into the wood on four sides, 
removing bark and cambium. At the corners, 
however, small patches of living bark and 
cambium were left. The wood segments 
whose cambium and bark were destroyed im- 
mediately died and took on the color of heart- 
wood. This was due to the fact that the in- 
ner bark serves as a source of food for live 
cells in the wood, the food being passed to- 
ward the center by means of the wood rays. 

“At the corners, however, the wood re- 
mained alive and white because the rays 
there could secure food from the inner bark. 
Growth was continued at the corners be- 
cause the cambium was left in place. This 
growth produced an annual layer at each cor- 
ner which partially healed over the dead 
wood forming the Maltese Cross. At that 
stage the trunk was cut. Had the tree been 
allowed to stand, it is likely that the healing 
would have been complete.” 
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Forestry Questions Submitted to The 
American Forestry Association, 919 17th 
St. N. W., Washington, D. C., will be 
Answered in this Column. ... A Self- 
Addressed Stamped Envelope Accom- 
panying Your Letter will Assure a Reply. 


+ + + 





QuesTION: In locating fire towers, what 
points other than visibility should be consid- 
ered?—J. H. R., Georgia. 

Answer: In planning the location of look- 
out towers for fire protection purposes, the 
United States Forest Service recommends that 
equal weight be given the following points: 

1. Probable occurrence of fires. 

2. The best point for visibility purposes. 

3. The rate at which fires, in a given lo- 

cality, are likely to spread. 

4. The resistance which the forest growth 

and topography shows to suppression. 

5. The accessibility of the selected point 

for the lookout tower. 

6. The forest values at stake. 


Question: Who were the first president and 
secretary of The American Forestry Associa- 
tion, and when did the American Forestry 
Congress merge with The American Forestry 
Association?—-J. N. K., New York. 

Answer: The first president was Robert 
Douglas of Illinois, and the first secretary 
was Professor McAlee of Iowa State College, 
Ames, Iowa. They were elected at a meet- 
ing held in Chicago, September 10, 1875. Mr. 
Douglas was unwilling to accept the respon- 
sibility of president of the Association and 
immediately resigned. Thereupon Dr. John 
A. Warder of Ohio was elected in his place. 
_ The American Forestry Congress organized 
in Cincinnati in 1882 was merged with The 
American Forestry Association at a meeting 
held in Rochester, New York, on June 29, 
1882. The identity of The American Forestry 
Association has continued without interrup- 
tion since then. 

Question: The leaves of many trees were 
frozen and killed on the nights of May 14 
and 15, when the temperature here in the 
Adirondacks dropped to twenty-six degrees 
Fahrenheit. Can we expect new leaves to 
develop or will these trees die?—-A. K. H., 
New York. 

Answer: Hardwood trees, as well as many 
of the conifers, have small, inconspicuous re- 
serve or dormant buds located immediately 
back of those from which the first leaves devel- 
oped. In ordinary seasons these never material- 
ize but “sleep” as do all buds in winter. To 
awaken them it seems only necessary to re- 
move part of the shoot that lies above them. 

his may be caused by mechanical injury, the 
biting of insects or squirrels, or when late 
spring frosts do the damage. 

fere another freeze to follow after the 
new secondary leaves have formed the trees 
might die. The same would be true if the 
trees were attacked by insects. In either case 
there would be no secondary buds to restore 
the leaf canopy and the trees would starve. 
The freezing experience will somewhat reduce 


ve growth of the trees during the present 
year. 
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Allentown, Pa. Joplin, Mo. New Orleans, La. Pittsburgh, Pa. Spokane, Wash. 
Boston, Mass. Kansas City, Mo. New York, N. Y. Portland, Oregon 8t. Louis, Mo. 
Butte, Mont. Knoxville, Tenn. Philadelphia, Pa. Salt Lake City, Utah Tamaqua, Pa. 
Denver, Colo. Los Angeles, Calif. Picher, Okla. San Francisco, Calif. Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 
Houghton, Mich. Memphis, Tenn. Pittsburg, Kansas Seattle, Wash. 


ATLAS 


EXPLOSIVES 

















Grow Trees from Seed 


Sow about 3%-inch deep in a protected part of 
garden or cold frame. 


The following varieties are available in 25c Packets 
(Postpaid in U. S. A.) 





Oriental Spruce Yellow Pine 
Colorado White Fir Pitch Pine 
White Spruce White Pine 
Norway Spruce Scots Pine 
Austrian Pine Himalayan Pine 
Corsican Pine Swiss Mt. Pine 
Red Pine 


HERBST BROTHERS 
Tree and Shrub Seed Specialists 


92 WARREN ST. NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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yrucp only 
Sif A GALLON 


Cut your camp syrup costs in half with Mapleine! 
It creates “‘lickin’ good” syrup — only 51 cents a 
gallon. America’s leading restaurants, resorts, 
camps and Uncle Sam’s Army, Navy, C.C.C. 
and Forest Service serve Mapleine Syrup regu- 
larly. To make it, just add Mapleine to hot water 
and sugar. Easy, quick, and what swell syrup! Find 
out more about Mapleine. Send for free sample 
tomorrow—then put it on your purchase order. 
Crescent Mfg. Co., 657 Dearborn St., Seattle. 


FREE! WRITE FOR FREE SAMPLE— 
s MAKES TWO PINTS SYRUP! 








i Hew aud 
Used Glamres ! 


All makes, sizes and powers of nature, 
sport and hunting glasses, $6 upward. 














Catalog Free. Address Box H. 


J.ALDEN LORING, OWEGO,N.Y. 


Telescopes, spotting and _ riflescopes. 
Microscopes, ifiers and 
Repair work and goods guaranteed. 





Know 


CANADA 


For the man or woman who desires 
to know the world, there is no better 
way of becoming acquainted with the 
Dominion of Canada and the British 
Empire generally than as a reader of 
Canadian Geographical Journal. 


Profusely illustrated, Canadian 
Geographical Journal presents articles 
of a popular character dealing with 
all phases of geography — historical, 
physical and economic — first of 
Canada, then of the British Empire 
and of other parts of the world. 


Educational to the young as well as 
informative to the adult, Canadian 
Geographical Journal is a magazine 
which is welcomed by all members of 
the family. 


Canadian Geographical Journal is 
authoritative. It is published by the 
Canadian Geographical Society, mem- 
bership in which entitles you to re- 
ceive the magazine. Membership fee 
in U. S. A. is $3.50. 


CANADIAN GEOGRAPHICAL 
SOCIETY 


Brock Building, 172 Wellington St. 
Ottawa, Canada 

















FORESTRY IN CONGRESS 
By G. H. COLLINGwooD 








Long before the agricultural appropriations 
for the fiscal year beginning July 1, 1936, 
were made available by presidential approval 
on June 3, department officials were busy pre- 
paring the tentative budget estimates of the 
cost of carrying on government work for the 
fiscal year beginning July 1, 1937. When it 
became known that the Federal Government’s 
share in the cooperative forest fire protection 
program will only be increased from $1,578,- 
632 to $1,655,007, State Foresters and others 
began writing letters to Secretary Wallace 
urging him to recommend to the Budget Bu- 
reau the appropriation of $2,500,000 author- 
ized in the Clarke-McNary Act as passed in 
1924. They also asked that $5,000,000 be 
recommended as authorized in the Fulmer 
Act of August 29, 1934, for the purchase of 
additional lands for State Forests, and for in- 
creased funds to grow and distribute forest 
planting stock under the Clarke-McNary Act. 
This last has become of special significance 
because of the emphasis on farm forest plant- 
ing under the Soil Conservation features of 
the Agricultural Adjustment Administration. 
The next year’s budget was discussed in fur- 
ther detail during a conference with Secre- 
tary Wallace on June 15, when the State 
Foresters expressed the opinion that if the 
Secretary can give these figures his support, 
it will be easier to convince the Director of 
the Bureau of the Budget. Past experience 
has shown that whatever is included in the 
Budget Bureau’s estimate as presented to 
Congress by the President next January 
stands a good chance of being enacted. 

On May 30 when it became known that 
federal responsibilities for the great plains 
shelterbelt will be closed up with only $170,- 
000, rather than to provide continuing legis- 
lation and $1,000,000 as recommended by the 
Senate, Senator Norris of Nebraska _intro- 
duced S. 4723 to give assistance to individual 
farmers in the growing of timber in a small 
way, to encourage the planting and growing 
of trees on farms, to give information as to 
the best kind of trees to plant, how they 
should be grown, and how they should be 
treated, and under special circumstances to 
assist with no more than one-half the cost of 
establishing, protecting, and caring for trees 
planted on land to be made available by 
farm cooperators. The bill passed the Sen- 
ate on June 6, and a similar bill, H. R. 
12939, awaits action in the House. 

According to the terms of the Agricultural 
Appropriation Act, the shelterbelt which is 
included with a research item on forest plant- 
ing under range conditions, is given $269,152 
“provided, that $170,000 of this appropriation 
shall be available only for maintenance in 
nurseries of existing stocks and for the free 
distribution thereof to farmers, in liquida- 
tion of the so-called shelterbelt project of 
trees or shrubs in the plains region under- 
taken heretofore pursuant to appropriation 
made for emergency purposes.” Thus the 
shelterbelt, which was started by President 
Roosevelt with an executive order in July, 
1934, and on which $2,900,000 has been 
spent is thrown by Congress into the same 
group of unfinished New Deal projects as 
included the Passamaquoddy Power project 
and the Florida Ship Canal. During the past 
two years nursery grown trees have been 
planted on some 30,500 acres out of 2,180,000 
acres contemplated in the project, but with 
the close of the present fiscal year more than 
60,000,000 trees will remain in nurseries 


awaiting to be set out. Passage of the Norris- 
Jones bill will permit the major benefits of 
the shelterbelt to be continued in cooperation 
with the several states, and add impetus to 
farm forestry throughout the country. 

Under pressure from the House conferees, 
the Senate recommendation for $3,000,000 to 
continue the campaign for Dutch elm disease 
eradication was reduced to $261,156. In com- 
menting on this the House conferees re- 
ported: “This action is predicated upon as- 
surance contained in a letter from Mr. Harry 
L. Hopkins, Administrator, Works Progress 
Administration, that the Dutch elm disease 
work is an eligible project for that admin- 
istration and suitable for inclusion in a 
works program, and the belief of the con- 
ferees that this work will be cared for next 
year out of emergency funds as is being done 
the current year.” 

Efforts are now under way on the basis 
of this implied promise to secure from the 
Works Progress Administration an amount 
similar to the emergency allotment of $2,730,000 
under which the current year’s work has been 
conducted. It is hoped that this can be se- 
cured before the close of the present fiscal 
year when the existing funds will have been 
exhausted. 

The efforts of the Bureau of Entomology 
and Plant Quarantine since the beginning of 
the campaign have resulted in the destruc- 
tion of 1,662,735 suspected and dying elm 
trees of which 14,436 trees were definitely 
diagnosed as having the disease. Nearly all 
of these have been taken from the heavily 
infected region surrounding New York City 
in the States of New York, New Jersey, and 
Connecticut. For a time nearly 4,000 men 
were employed on the work, but due to the 
impending reduction in funds the Dutch Elm 
Disease Eradication Office at White Plains, 
New York, reports that the employees have 
been repeatedly reduced until they num- 
bered only 901 for the week ending May 30. 
Supplementing these relief workers are 865 
C.C.C. men, 56 technicians employed as su- 
pervisors and in connection with the diag- 
nosis of suspected elm specimens, and a small 
number of workers employed by the day. 

The Senate recommendation of $10,000,000 
for the acquisition of lands under the Weeks 
Act to increase the eastern National Forests 
was reduced to $2,500,000 before the Act 
was finally passed. That additional sums 
may be allotted from emergency funds by 
executive order during the coming year, after 
the manner of $45,732,150 allotted since 
July, 1933, is to be expected. In the mean- 
time $2,500,000 will carry on the existing 
force of land appraisers and permit the Na- 
tional Forest Reservation Commission to ac- 
quire in the neighborhood of 500,000 acres. | 

The Forest Products Laboratory appropri- 
ation of $608,361 is $100,000 over the current 
year’s appropriation, but nearly $400,000 be- 
low the amount recommended in the bill as 
passed by the Senate. This also is below the 
$613,640 appropriated for the work of the 
Madison, Wisconsin, laboratory in 1933. 

For carrying on the nation-wide forest sur- 
vey of the extent, location and condition of 
some 615,000,000 acres of forest lands, only 
$200,000 was appropriated as compared with 
$250,000 during the current year. The cur- 
rent year’s survey augmented with about 
$450,000 from emergency sources has heen 8 
$700,000 enterprise. There is possibility that 
similar amounts will be provided from the 
W.P.A. for the coming year. 
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The item for studies in forest economics, 
including the formulation of simple methods 
of farm woodland management, utilization, 
and marketing, was increased from $73,295 
to $91,295. 

The total appropriation to the Forest Serv- 
ice, exclusive of forest highways and certain 
fixed responsibilities, is $17,738,505 as com- 
pared with $11,600,973 during the present 
year. The Soil Conservation Service will re- 
ceive $24,869,265, and the Biological Survey 
$1,961,224. 

Congressional approval of the appropriation 
bill for the Department of the Interior which 
includes the National Park Service, the Graz- 
ing Administration, and others was delayed 
because of controversy over the addition of 
several reclamation projects. The proposed 
thirteen mile tunnel through the Rocky Moun- 
tain National Park, in Colorado, opposed by 
The American Forestry Association and other 
national organizations, was again rejected by 
the House on June 15. Final action had not 
been given when this went to press. 

The Federal Aid Highway Act, H. R. 
11687, carries an authorization for forest 
highways, roads, and trails which was in- 
creased from a current appropriation of $8,- 
000,000 to $14,000,000, while another $14,- 
000,000 was authorized for roads through Na- 
tional Parks, Indian Reservations, and other 
public lands. This sum is in addition to 
$8,000,000 provided in the Agricultural Ap- 
propriation Act for the construction of forest 
highways, roads and trails, and for forest 
road development. The Federal Aid High- 
way Act also authorizes $34,300,000 for over 
900 miles of highway in the Natchez Trace 
Parkway and the Blue Ridge Parkway con- 
necting the eastern National Parks. This will 
extend from the Shenandoah National Park 
in Virginia through the Great Smoky Na- 
tional Park in North Carolina and Tennes- 
see, and along the historic Natchez Trace 
from Nashville, Tennessee, to Natchez, Mis- 
sissippi. The parkway, which will be donated 
by the states to the Federal Government and 
administered by the National Park Service, 
will be 800 feet wide, except where it passes 
through National Forests where 200 feet is 
reserved. By this means the thirty foot ce- 
ment highway will be protected by a scenic 
easement from unsightly sign boards and 
undesirable structures, and will be available 
for public recreation. 

No further action has been taken on the 
Lewis-Dempsey bills, to change the name of 
the Department of Interior to the Department 
of Conservation. With no action by the 
House during the last days of the session, the 
threat to transfer the Forest Service is tem- 
porarily at rest. 

Widespread interest is being evidenced in 
Representative Kleberg’s bill, H.R. 12498, de- 
fining the responsibilities of the Department 
of Agriculture as having to do with the or- 
ganic resources of the nation, and proposing 
to transfer to that department the adminis- 
tration of all grazing on the Public Domain 
and the agricultural features of the Reclama- 
tion Act. Because of numerous letters re- 
ceived by members of Congress, there is 
Strong probability that this bill will be again 
introduced early in the session to begin next 
January, and that it will receive careful at- 
tention by the Committee on Agriculture. The 
Same treatment will probably be given to the 
McNary-Doxey bills, proposing major changes 
In the basic laws under which forestry is be- 
ing developed to the end that sustained yield 
may be practiced on privately owned forests. 
Similarly, with no report from the committees 
no action has been given the forest credits 
bill, S. 3417 and H.R. 9197, introduced near- 
y a year ago by Senator Fletcher and Rep- 
resentative Caldwell, of Florida. 

The Great Plains Forest Experiment Sta- 


tion, for the solution of tree planting prob- 
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THESE QUESTIONS? 





HOW 
to Drive 
to Travel 
to Camp 
to Dress 


WHERE 
to Go 


WHAT 
to Do 
to Read 


* 





OW to read a newspaper, to drive a car, to 
dress economically, to camp . . . where to go 
for a vacation trip . .. for the facts about 

emergency relief . .. what to read for profit and 

enjoyment ... on these and other subjects of similar 
variety, special series of articles will appear this 
summer in The Christian Science Monitor—the news- 
paper that “dares to be different.”” William Henry 

Chamberlin tells about “Inside Japan” .. . eight 

articles describe the “trick vocabularies” of special 
industries. Special correspondents send full and 
exclusive reports of the Olympic games, the various 

conventions. 





Regular features include special news stories by the Monitor 
world-wide staff of correspondents . . . the World’s Day column 
(the news in focus) .. . feature pages on sports, finance, art, 
music, theatre, education, children’s interests . . . and an illus- 
trated Weekly Magazine Section. 


Six weeks’ issues of the Monitor will be mailed to any address 
for $1.00 (see regular rates below), less than 3 cents a day. If 
you prefer, check coupon and mail for free copy of “Quiek 
Acquaintance Folder” which gives dates and details of all special 
series. 


The Christian Science Monitor 





THE CHRISTIAN SCIENCE MONITOR 


Dept. AF-7. 


One, Norway Street, Boston, Massachusetts 


C) Please send The Christian Science Monitor for six weeks for which remittance of $1.00 


is enclosed. 


[] Please send me free copy of “Quick Acquaintance Folder.” 














TENA nensncccensccdcncruscvsvsdnsssseansesosseneminubiewessstaweneiessbeusesentehisbreuthesseiseatensneveeusesneseennbesantndeebenetabeenbinnete 
DRIED crecececersescesercnnccensesconcovenescssenqncsscossonasousessaossnseossbnensnenconssonscovenouensssonnceneeseusedsoussnseecbseseesedets 
Price of Regular Monitor Subscriptions: The Wednesday issue only, including 

0D 1 month $0.75 the Magazine Section: 
3 th 2.25 
6 th 450 () . $2.60 
1 year 9.00 (J -25 
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LET THE COOLING. |I| 
BREEZES THRU! 


Wear a uniform of 
the regulation 9 oz. 
Bronze Heather 
green tropical. Ideal 
for warm weather! 

Also regulation For- 
est Service Shirts for 
wear without coat. 


Write for samples, 
prices and descriptive 
folders. 





Ht 
The Fechheimer Bros. Co. 


UNIFORMS FOR OVER 48 YEARS 
CINCINNATI OHIO 
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he Loveliest 
Spot in Tormapltonis 


2200 feet high in the Alleghenies 


—featuring sporty 27-hole golt 
. « « lake and natural sand 
beach .. . tennis and riding 

- « « interesting indoor 
features and delightful 
environment of three 
distinguished hotels. 





Nearly all Salt Water varieties, early May to late Nov. 


CHANNEL y toy ay 
ry une, July 
— _——o Sept. early Oct. 
6-11010-45 


SS Si> FISHING 


» Hetel Wachapreasee 


Wachapreague, E. S. Va. (Ocean Side) via Del-Mar-Va 
express or concrete. Good eats. Perfectly ventilated rooms, 
36 conn. baths. Sportsmen and Families. Good boats with 
cabins, toilets, awnings, chairs. Fishing tackle, all kinds, 
sale or hire. Rain suits complete. Booklets. 

A. H. G. Mears (Ownership Ma’g’t) 








| University of Maine 


Orono, Maine 


The Forestry Department offers a four- 
year undergraduate curriculum, leading to 
the degree of Bachelor of Science in 
Forestry. 


Opportunities for full technical training 
and for specializing in forestry problems 
of the Northeast. Eight-weeks’ camp 
course required of all Seniors in Forestry, 
in practical logging operations, on Indian 
Township, Washington County, Maine, un- 
der faculty supervision. 











For catalog and further information 
address 


FORESTRY DEPARTMENT, 
University of Maine | 
ORONO, MAINE 

















lems in the prairie states, is authorized by 
an amendment, H.R. 8271, to the McSweeney- 
McNary Act, introduced by Representative 
Luckey of Nebraska, and passed in the House 
on June 2 and on the following day in the 
Senate. 


The Robinson bill, H.R. 10104, authorizing 
the National Park Service to make surveys 
on public lands other than those under the 
jurisdiction of the Department of Agriculture 
and to set up a recreational program, was 
shorn by the Senate of all responsibilities 
other than that of the proposed survey, and 
agreed to by the House on June 16. 


Although the Wallgren bill, H.R. 7086, to 
create the Mount Olympus National Park in 
the State of Washington, was given a rule 
on June 3, authorizing the House to devote 
an hour to its consideration, no action was 
taken because of the pressure to adjourn. 
There was also no action on the Carey bill, 
S. 2972, to extend the boundaries of the 
Grand Teton National Park in Wyoming. 


The amendments to the Migratory Bird 
Treaty Act of July 3, 1918, necessary to in- 
clude the provisions for the protection of 
migratory birds and game animals according 
to the treaty signed by representatives of the 
two governments at Mexico City on February 
7, 1936, were passed by the House on June 
15, 1936. This bill, S. 4584, had passed the 
Senate on May 12, 1936. The basic treaty 
awaits formal approval by the Mexican Gov- 
ernment. 


Two major bills dealing with flood control, 
S. 3531 and H.R. 8455, were passed by Con- 
gress. The first deals primarily with the con- 
struction of major engineering features 
throughout the Mississippi Valley, and the 
other covers a large number of other rivers. 
Neither bill carries any provision for the in- 
clusion of forestry, but the Copeland bill, 
H.R. 8455, provides that the Secretary of 
Agriculture shall participate jointly with the 
Secretary of War in making initial surveys 
of the rivers. A subsequent resolution intro- 
duced by Senator Copeland would provide 
$5,000,000 for such surveys. 


Two points of major criticism in the admin- 
istration of the revested Oregon and California 
Railroad lands in western Oregon would be 
met by H. R. 12874, introduced in the House 
on May 27 by Representative René DeRouen, 
Chairman of the Committee on Public Lands. 


The bill was drafted in the Department of 
the Interior and would authorize the Secretary 
of the Interior to use his discretion in dispos- 
ing of the remaining timberlands within this 
4,000,000 acre grant in conformity with the 
principle of sustained yield. It would also 
permit the Secretary to reserve areas for pow- 
er sites, streamflow protection, recreational 
use, or other public purposes, and would give 
him power to make cooperative agreements 
with the Forest Service or other federal, state, 
or private forest land administrators in the 
region to more effectively develop the sus- 
tained yield principle of, forest management. 
At the same time the Secretary would have 
authority to classify and restore to homestead 
entry any cut-over lands which he deems more 
suitable for agriculture than for reforestation, 
streamflow protection, or recreational pur- 
poses. 


This bill represents a step toward correcting 
the disgraceful administration of these forest 
lands described in AMERICAN Forests for 
April, 1936, under the title “The Oregon 
Checkmate.” No action was taken on the bill, 
but its introduction this session paves the way 
for its reintroduction early in the 75th Con- 
gress when it may be amended in accordance 
with facts which can be brought out in the 
committee hearings. 


Carl Bahr Named Manager of 
Redwood Association 


Carl W. Bahr, assistant secretary of the 
National Lumber Manufacturers Association, 
has resigned that position to become man- 
ager of the California Redwood Association, 
at San _ Francisco. 

Mr. Bahr, a native of South Dakota, was 
graduated from the Foreign Service School 
of Georgetown University in 1924. He en- 
tered the service of the United States Tariff 
Commission in Washington in 1925. From 
1927 to 1933 he was the economist of the 
National Lumber Manufacturers Association 
working mainly on statistics, various eco- 
nomic studies, legislative proposals and Fed- 
eral Government administrative procedure 
and acts affecting the lumber industry. He 
was at the same time vice-president of 
American Forest Products Industries and a 
director of the Timber Engineering Com- 
pany. Mr. Bahr was active in the prelim- 
inaries of the drafting of the Lumber Code 
under NRA and after its adoption was made 
secretary and treasurer of the Lumber Code 
Authority. He remained in that position 
until the Code Authority was liquidated fol- 


lowing the Supreme Court decision that 
NRA was unconstitutional. He then re- 
turned to the National Lumber Manufac- 


turers Association as assistant secretary. 


250,000-Acre Purchase Approved 
for National Forests 


Purchase of more than 250,000 acres of 
land for the National Forests was approved 
by the National Forest Reservation Commis- 
sion April 2. The aggregate cost of these 
lands, many of which lie on critical water- 
sheds in the East, is to be $893,476. Areas 
on the headwaters of rivers which recently 
have been in flood are included in the pur- 
chases. 

The new acquisitions are all within existing 
National Forest Purchase Units. By terms 
of the options, the Forest Service is enabled 
to undertake protection and forest manage- 
ment of these lands at once and to com- 
mence work on needed improvements. 

Of the purchases, totaling 259,782 acres, 
more than one-third are in the Lake States 
and Upper Mississippi States. Purchases in 
other regions include 39,285 acres in the 
Appalachian Region, 34,782 acres in Missouri 
and Illinois, 33,682 acres in the Southern 
Pine Region, 10,949 acres in the Piedmont 
Section of South Carolina, 2,947 acres in 
New England, 23,139 acres in the Western 
States, and 741 acres in Puerto Rico. 

The 320 acres approved tor the Sequoia 
National Forest, in California, constitute a 
key tract for administration of large Na- 
tional Forest areas on the King’s River drain- 
age. The bulk of the Appalachian purchases 
were for the George Washington and Moun- 
tain Lake National Forests, chiefly in Vir- 
ginia and lying on important watersheds. 
Twenty-three thousand acres will be added to 
the timber-producing watershed of the Oua- 
chita National Forest, in Arkansas and Okla- 
homa. About 9,000 acres in Florida are 
being acquired to round out the boundary 
of the Ocala National Forest. 

Purchases in the Davis County Unit of the 
Wasatch National Forest and the Provo Unit 
of the Uinta National Forest m Utah, were 
approved as a measure of flood prevention. 
These areas lie on steep slopes where heavy 
grazing and timber cutting have left the 
mountainsides unprotected and have con- 
tributed to disastrous flows of water an 
mud to overwhelm rich lands in the Salt 


Lake and Provo Valleys. 
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C. C. C. Awards of Valor 


The award of certificates of valor to eleven 
members and former members of the Civilian 
Conservation Corps in recognition of “ex- 
ceptionally courageous action in service” was 
announced April 10 by Robert Fechner, 
director of Emergency Conservation Work. 
The awards, the first to be made by Director 
Fechner since the C.C.C. program was 
launched, went to enrollees who had acted 
promptly and decisively in emergencies where 
the lives of fellow enrollees or other per- 
sons were endangered. Of the eleven, three 
are still in the C.C.C. camps, one is dead 
and seven have left the Civilian Conserva- 
tion Corps to accept outside employment. 

Henry N. Bradfield, of Birmingham, Ala- 
bama, formerly attached to C.C.C. Company 
463, Moulton, Alabama, was cited for the 
daring rescue of a fellow enrollee from a 
burning barracks in camp in November, 1933. 
For his heroic action, he was awarded a 
Carnegie Medal and $1,000. 

Edward Maleski, of Suffield, Connecticut, 
formerly a member of C.C.C. Company 173. 
Torrington, Connecticut, was cited for saving 
the life of a six-year-old girl from drown- 
ing. Home from camp on leave, he jumped 
into an ice-laden stream to make the rescue. 
He was awarded a Carnegie Medal and $500. 

Stanley E. Stockins, of Chicago, Illinois, 
a former member of Company 1627, Powers, 
Oregon, was cited for the manner in which 
he gave first aid assistance to twelve C.C.C. 
men following an accident while the men 
were returning to camp in a iruck from a 
forest fire last August. With both ankles 
broken, he refused first aid for himself while 
directing those not injured in caring for the 
injured. 

Joseph Flanagan and Harold Watson, both 
from Brooklyn, New York, and members of 
a C.C.C. service company at Fort Wood, 
New York, were cited for the rescue of a 
young woman from the icy waters of New 
York Harbor last January. John V. Hanson, 
of Perth Amboy, New Jersey, a member of 
Company 1282, Oxford, New York, was cited 
for rescuing a man marooned in his home 
by flood water in July, 1935, near East 
McDonough, New York. 

Ralph W. Faulkner, of East Milton, Massa- 
chusetts, formerly enrolled in Company 1109, 
Montpelier, Vermont, was cited for his ef- 
forts in rescuing a fellow enrollee who had 
fallen from a railroad trestle into Dog River, 
near Montpelier. James Galtieri, of Brooklyn, 
New York, a former member of Company 
222, Middleburg, New York, was cited for 
the rescue of another C.C.C. member from 
the face of a cliff near his camp. 

John Crowell, of Wyoming, New York, a 
former member of Company 264, Castile, 
New York, was cited posthumously. He lost 
his life in March, 1935, while attempting to 
Temove a high powered electric line from the 
sidewalk in his home town, where it en- 
dangered the lives of children attending a 
nearby church. 

Vernon C. Dobson, of Des Moines, Iowa, 
formerly enrolled in Company 2726, Winter- 
set, Iowa, was cited for saving the life of a 
fellow C.C.C. worker who had been bitten 
by a rattlesnake. William Smith, of Frank, 

ennsylvania, a former member of Company 
318, Pigeon, Pennsylvania, was cited for his 
action in a fire that threatened to spread 
to the whole camp in December, 1934. Work- 
img as a generator operator, and at the risk 
of his life, he fought a fire in the generator 
house until he could find and replace a cap 
on a gas tank, preventing the possible spread 
of the fire to other buildings. 


Everglades Park Commission 
Reports Progress 


Abstracts of title covering approximately 
sixty per cent of the 700,000 acres of 
privately owned lands within the boundaries 
of the proposed Everglades National Park, in 
southern Florida, have been completed, ac- 


cording to a recent report from J. H. 
Meyer, manager of the Abstract Depart- 


ment of the Everglades National Park Com- 
mission. The work, which has been done 
largely with W.P.A. funds, has been re- 
viewed and found tentatively satisfactory 
by Assistant United States Attorney General 
Harry W. Blair. 

Details concerning the allocation of lands 
will be discussed with landowners within the 
proposed park area and with representatives 
of organizations interested in the park at a 
meeting of the Commission’s Lands and Boun- 
daries Committee in Miami on June 27. 

An act of the last Florida State Legisla- 
ture gives authority for turning over to the 
Federal Government some 500,000 acres of 
state-owned land within the park boundaries 
when a satisfactory portion of the privately 
owned land has been acquired. This is ex- 
pected to be supplemented by an executive 
order transferring about 100,000 acres owned 
by the Federal Government. Likewise, on 
June 14, 1935, Congress authorized that 
about 100,000 acres within the Seminole In- 
dian Reservation be made available for park 
purposes. 

The Everglades National Park Commission, 
created within the past year by the Florida 


State Legislature, consists of Thomas J. Pan- 


coast, chairman; D. Graham Copeland, A. L. 
Cuesta, Jr., J. W. Hoffman, Hamilton Holt. 
Mrs. W. S. Jennings, T. V. Moore, William 
H. Porter, John O. Shares, Norberg Thomp- 
son, and Lorenzo A. Wilson, with Ernest 
F. Coe, of Miami, executive chairman. The 
State appropriation of $25,000 for the work 
of the Commission has been supplemented 
by an F.E.R.A. allotment of $1,800, and 
by $3,400 from the W.P.A. Another W.P.A. 
allotment to continue the work of abstracting 
titles during the period from July 1, 1936, 
to January 1, 1937, has been requested. 
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ISO GAL 
Minute—with this Portable 


Automatic Priming Pump— 
(Heads up to 60 ft.) 
























Jaeger “Bantam 
Weight,” built of Alum- 
inum and Alloy Steel, 
gives you the huge water 
volume of a centrifugal, 
plus fast, 100 per cent 
automatic self - priming, 
plus light weight and 
compactness for easy car- 
rying. Passes mud, sand, 
small stones, pumps dirty 
water easily. 

One of a complete line 
by world’s largest mak- 
ers of self-priming cen- 
trifugals. Write today 
for catalog, prices. Dis- 
tributors in every city. 


THE JAEGER MACHINE COMPANY 


525 Dublin Avenue Columbus, Ohio 








A FOREST SAVED 
IS A FOREST RAISED 








USES CLEAR WATER ONLY 








ROWS 50 FT. Sperry 
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THE 


Pacific Coast Agents: 
Hercules Equip. & Rubber Co. 
550 Third St., San Francisco, Cal. 


Western Leggers’ Machinery Co. 
302 S. W. 4th St., Portland, Oregon 


IMPORTANT FEATURES TO KNOW 
P| ABOUT THE No. 90 INDIAN 


Strong brass carrying handle is very necessary. Carrying weight 
evenly distributed and close to top of back. This prevents pull- 
ing at shoulders and also prevents rubbing and chafing. Tanks 
do not have to be propped up when filled with water. They stand 
up alone and are strong and rigid. Tanks have heavy solid brass 
bottom to prevent rusting or corrosion. 
locked and soldered. 


Form-fitting ventilated tank allows a continuous circulation of air between carrier’s back and water 
tank. This prevents dampness, moisture and cold from water tank reaching the wearer’s back and 
keeps the back always dry and comfortable. Complete freedom is allowed the arms and hands. 


Send for Descriptive Literature 


INDIAN FIRE PUMP 


D.B. SMITH & Co. 405 Main St, Utica, NY. |S 


Pacific Marine Supply Co. 
1217 Western Ave., Seattle, Wash. 





All seams double 
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BUILT STRONG—NEVER WEARS OUT 
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NURSERIES 





Trees for Forest Planting 
PINE*+SPRUCE 


Firs, Arborvitaes and Other 
Conifers. We raise all our 


trees in our own nutseries. 


KEENE FORESTRY ASSOCIATES 
KEENE, NEW HAMPSHIRE 














EVERGREEN TREES 
FOR FOREST PLANTING 





CERTIFIED White Pine, free from blister rust. Nor- 
way and White Spruce, Scotch and Red Pine and 
other varieties. Know our reasonable prices. Get 


our figures on Contract Planting. 


WESTERN MAINE FOREST NURSERY 
Dept. A-76, Fryeburg, Maine 











EVERGREENS, Deciduous 
Trees and Flowering Shrubs 


(Quality considered) in Large Quantities can be 
purchased from us More Reasonably than any- 
where else. Write for list and prices. 


KELSEY NURSERY SERVICE 
(Establishec 878 
50 Church in sia ies York City 
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BARTLETT 


Tree Paint 


For destroying 
and preventing the 
growth of wood 











= destroying fungi 
and for the protection of wounds, use 
Bartlett’s Tree Paint. Easily applied 
with ordinary paint brush. 


Used by U. S. Government, State Highway | 
Departments and Tree Experts | 


BARTLETT MFG. CO. 











3019 E. Grand Blvd., Detroit, Mich. 














FLEX-NEK 


with this Amazin 
NEW HOSE REEL 
UNreel or ReelUP with Water Turned ON. .Un- 
reel only length of hose needed...Rewind with 
handy crank... Takes the “wrinkle” out 
of sprinkle! Users say “only Reel worth \ 
buying”. Doubles life of hose. At your 
store or postpaid for $5.50 with Flex-Nek 
(right) FREE; money back if not delighted. 
Circular on request ; 


HOLTH MFG. CO. 
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Dept. A. F. A. 
Port Huron, Mich. 


Florida Offers Forestry Fellowships 


The College of Agriculture of the Univer- 
sity of Florida has announced two teaching 
fellowships at $1,000 each, or $100 a month 
for ten months—September, 1936, to June, 
1937, inclusive. 

One fellowship, entitled the “Ecology of the 
Slash Pine,” is in the Department of Botany, 
and the other, entitled “Some Phases of the 
Naval Stores and Cellulose Industries of the 
South,” is in the Department of Agricultural 
Chemistry. The candidates must have a de- 
gree in forestry and credit in at least 
eighteen hours of their respective field, bot- 
any or chemistry. 

The teaching will consist of approximately 
ten credit hours in the Department of For- 
estry in both curricula of semi-professional 
course, and four year degree course. The 
maximum of three credit hours per semester 
may be carried in the graduate school toward 
either the Master’s or Doctor’s degree. All 
applications should be filed immediately, ad- 
dressing the communication to the Dean, 
College of Agriculture. The State Board of 
Control will announce the appointments Au- 
gust 18. 

The State Legislature of 1937 will deter- 
mine the possible expansion of the Depart- 
ment of Forestry of the University of Florida. 
In the meanwhile these two teaching fellow- 
ships are made available. 

1936 Canadian Trail Ride 

The Trail Riders of the Canadian Rockies 
have announced their annual ride for 1936— 
five days in Banff National Park, from July 
31 to August 4. 

The ride will begin four miles north of 
Banff, near Edith Pass, and follow Forty- 
mile Creek to Block Mountain and Badger 
Pass, near Bonnet Mountain. From _ there 
the riders will descend to Johnston Creek and 
follow the trail to Hillsdale, by way of Mt. 
Pulsatilla and Castle Mountain. 

The rate for the trail trip is quoted at $45, 
from Banff back to Banff. 


New Guide - acaites anil Trees 
of Nation 


“Forest Trees and Forest Regions of the 
United States” has just been published by 
the United States Forest Service as a simple 
and convenient source of information for the 
layman on the forest trees of the United 
States and its territories. The booklet was 
prepared by Wilbur R. Mattoon, extension 
forester. 

The greater part of the publication is given 
over to a list of 810 kinds of native trees 
in the eastern and western forests of conti- 
nental United States, together with a nota- 
tion of the region in which each tree grows, 
and brief descriptive notes to aid in its 
identification. 

“Different kinds of trees are found in 
natural association or mixtures and _ prevail 
in different parts of the United States,” the 
author explains. “This is largely the result 
of varying conditions of temperature and rain- 
fall or snowfall, and secondarily, of soil 
conditions. There are six natural forest re- 
gions in continental United States, two each 
in Alaska and Hawaii and three in Puerto 
Rico.” 

Mr. Mattoon lists the forest types com- 
posing each of the six regions and discusses 
the extent of their forests, their timber con- 
tent and the forest drain and growth in 
each. Also, the names of the trees in va- 
rious parts of each region are given in or- 
der of their abundance or importance. 

The publication is liberally illustrated with 
photographs of various kinds of trees in 
each section, and with detail drawings of 
leaves, flowers or fruits, and twigs of some 


of the most important trees. A map showing 
the location of the forest regions is included. 

“This publication,” the author points out, 
“is intended to help people get better ac- 
quainted with trees and forests. It should 
lead to a broader appreciation of the value 
and importance of trees and should result 
in greater care of our forests and in better 
protection against fire. This in turn should 
mean a larger measure of out-of-door pleasure 
and profitable recreation.” 

Copies of “Forest Trees and Forest Re- 
gions of the United States” (Miscellaneous 
Publication No. 217, U. S. Department of 
Agriculture) may be obtained from the Su- 
perintendent of Documents, Washington, D. 
C., at 15¢ each. 


Seek Wildlife Instruction in Schools 

The Executive Committee of the American 
Wildlife Institute, meeting in Washington 
late in May, passed a resolution endorsing 
the principles of teaching wildlife conserva- 
tion and restoration in the public and _ pri- 
vate schools of America, and appealed to 
the various public conservation and educa- 
tional agencies to aid in the development 
of a practical plan of instruction. The reso- 
lution, in full, follows: 

Whereas, the molding of enlightened and 
favorable public sentiment towards con- 
structive wildlife conservation and _ restora- 
tion activities has long been one of the 
primary objectives of the American Wildlife 
Institute, 

And Whereas, habits of thought and action 
when formed early in life, and particularly 
in schools under the agency of intelligent 
instruction, need but little incentive to trans- 
form them into active and continuing adult 
interest, 

Be It Therefore Resolved, that the Ameri- 
can Wildlife Institute express its endorsement 
of the principles of teaching wildlife con- 
servation and restoration in the public and 
private schools of America and pledges its 
cooperation in the preparation and distribu- 
tion of authentic and comprehensive educa- 
tional material for this purpose. 

And Be ‘It Further Resolved, that copies of 
this resolution be sent to the Secretary of 
Agriculture, the Secretary of the Interior, the 
Commissioner of Education, the Chief of the 
United States Biological Survey, the Chief of 
the United States Forest Service, the Com- 
missioner of the Bureau of Fisheries, and 
other interested public officials, with our 
earnest request for their active cooperation 
in the development of a practical plan for 
wildlife appreciation and conservation in- 
struction in the schools. 


Wisconsin Plants 57,000,000 Trees 


Since the establishment of the first State 
forest plantation in 1911, Wisconsin has 
planted 57,131,649 trees, a quarter century 
total that will be practically duplicated an- 
nually under the present conservation depart- 
ment expansion program. 

C. L. Harrington, State Superintendent 
of Forests and Parks, has announced that 
the present tree nursery expansion calls for 
an annual forest tree output of 50,000,000 
by 1938. The first tree plantings have al- 
ready been made this year with the years 
total plant to run from 15,000,000 to 20,000,000. 

State tree planting efforts are centered on 
increasing the total of evergreen forests, the 
state nurseries producing jack pine, Norway 
pine, Scotch pine, white pine, Norway spruce 
and white spruce. . 

State tree plantations established during 
the last twenty-five years take in 66,706 acres. 

The earliest State tree plantations have 
now reached a size where they have mer- 
chantable value as pulpwood when thinning 
operations are necessary. 
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SAPLING SAM’S COLUMN Gabrielson Honored § 
The degree of Doctor of Science was con- b y | * * UJ D - 
ferred on Ira N. Gabrielson, chief of the 
i United States Biological Survey, at the 67th w p 0 R T . M A | 
annual commencement exercises of the Ore- 
gon State College, Corvallis, on June 1. ae sae neeeienl 
Dr. W. J. Kerr, chancellor emeritus of fe ee 
higher education and former president of the 
institution, in conferring the honorary de- 
gree read the following tribute: “Ira Noel 
Gabrielson—biologist; naturalist; original 
contributor of scientific literature; authority 
on alpine plants; for twenty years a trusted = 
representative of the United States Depart- aaeaions 
ment of Agriculture in charge of rodent Only $55 for the f 
: oy , o if control in Oregon; executive of large re- y or the famous 
Paige Mapeny rare an Cee eS sources and scientist of wide recognition, \\ Hooded Power aha saga 
” Geognd Same—“Climb a tree.” long cherished as one of Oregon’s leading - 42 motor So low in Cost, so 
First—“But hears can climb trees.” citizens, and recently honored by being ad- outstandingly smart and handy, 
Second—“Not my tree, it’d shake too hard.” vanced to the high post of chief of the that it continues to smash every 
‘ : R "alia Seurncl, United States Bureau of Biological Survey, sales record in Evinrude history ! 
| ——. with headquarters at the national capital. Seneyeawerter Gatnghents 
A Fast One Sie ee lon Gas tm Pameeas tar = 
New CCC. Clerk (following rapid dicta- Geographic Board Declines to Name ae tee Gs ee 
tion): “Now, Captain, what did you say he- speed. Patented Co-Pilot ‘‘takes 
tween Dear Sir and Yours Truly? Colorado Peak for Hough hold when you let go" — maintains 
are ae A proposal to honor Dr. Franklin B. Hough, Fp Bn pee mang Write today 
The Modern Smith formerly of Lowville, New York, pioneer in for new catalog de- 
Beneath the spreading chestnut tree, forestry and first chief of the division of for- scene, Speemanee 
The smith works like the deuce. estry in the United States Department of Agri- Hooded Power models. 
For now he’s selling gasoline, culture, by naming one of the peaks of Mt. Address, EVINRUDE, 
Hot dogs and orange juice. Evans, in Clear County, Colorado, in his honor ono 2 Sea, 
’ : aan : was recently denied by the Executive Commit- on 
Pete—“You shud’a seen Ole trying to get tee of the Board of Geographic Names, of the 
home las’ night, Su.” - Department of the Interior, on the ground that 
Su—“Well, didn’t he get home? only a relatively minor feature of Mt. Evans 
Pete—“I say he didn’t.” could be so named. In a letter of explanation, 
Su—“Well, what happened to the poor the committee stated that this proposal, in High capacity 
drunk?” ; : effect, really is either for the naming of rela- With high pres- 
i Pete—“He tried a dozen times t’ get by a tively minor features on Mt. Evans, or for the $4 teas’ alee 
telegraph pole, then he slid down to the renaming of Mt. Evans itself, and expressed minute, up to 160 
butt of it, wiped his bald head and moaned— the belief that Dr. Hough’s very notable en- pounds Pressure. 
“Ay no tank Ay ever get trough this d——d qdeavors and achievements in the cause of 
forest.” American forestry are preeminently worthy of 
i ae commemoration. The suggestion was made Fy 
4 Do You Believe in ’Em? that his name be proposed for some other RE 
Baldy: “What is it a sign of when you sit geographic feature in one of the regions of Fy 
on a bee?” his own personal activity. G bw T 
Joe: “It’s a sign of an early spring.” Several who urged this particular honor to IN 
——— Dr. Hough added the proposal that the other G 
Famous Detective peaks of the same mountain be named in honor Write today Onzy 
“The murderer wore rubbers and walked of Gifford Pinchot, Henry Solon Graves, and for complete 
” Tr " " a M per formance 
backwards. the late Verplanck Colvin. This was also ree PY ind 
Wise guy: “Then would you suggest we — on — —. and because - speaentions . a 
hunt for a man with receding gums?” oard now has a rule that new geographic 0m this newest-type. smoorh-running 
—Indian ae Signals. vow are not to be applied in honor of living Fighter, » Develops. 9.2. H. Pa : 
———_— Ss. 4000 R.P.M. Sand and other foreign substances 
WPA Again Mt. Evans, which is 14,260 feet high, is one handled without weer by simple,_non-friction cen: 
A man from Kansas was looking into the 4 the — peaks of the Rocky Mountains. sveene Division, "@aiheees Shee Poe 
depths of the Grand Canyon. “Do you know, The mountain culminates in a flattish topped, 4920 N. 27th St., Milwaukee, Wis. 
said the guide, “it took millions of years for ridge-like summit, about half a mile long, on 
this great abyss to be carved out?” — 1S 8 — Roses pe a by 
] snobs reaching heights of about 14, eet 
RR alle be So and —. feet — ny og on me Pa EVINRUDE CENTRIFUGAL 
“Wy «19 "ees given in honor of John Evans, Territorial Gov- 
saenues eae deedies sol was ®  emnor of Colorado from 1862 to 1865 by an act HIGH PRESSURE PUMPER 
Se acne of the Colorado Legislature of March 5, 1895. 
; All Things Are Relative 
A tourist was enjoying the wonders of Cal- 
ifornia, as pointed out by a native. 
“What a beautiful grapefruit!” he said. : ; Seatee 
as they passed through a grove of citrous ae d enh Write “eine 
trees. comfortable at night. Designed for tive proposition 
“Oh, those lemons are a bit small, owing comfort, built “to take it,” priced for to handle Amer- 
any man’s pocket—that’s the FOREST — oa Come 





¥, 


to a comparatively 
the Californian. 
“And what are those enormous blossoms?” 
asked the tourist. 
“Just a patch of dandelions,” said the Cali- 
fornian. 
Presently they 
ver. 
“Ah,” said the tourist, grasping the idea. 


bad season,” explained 


reached the Sacramento 


“ * ; . ane . SEATTLE TENT & AWNING CO. leadership. Insist upon the 
— s radiator is leaking! ’—Kable- Dexter Ave. and Republican St. Seattle forest RANGER tobe 
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RANGER! Letters come in from sat- 
isfied users in nearly every mail—the 
greatest proof in the world that there 
is no finer sleeping bag made to 
retail within $10 of the low, every- 
day price of $16.50. Camping, fishing, 
or just auto-touring. carry a genuine 


FOREST RANGER, $ 50 
without carrying straps $15.50 ] 6 

















FOREST RANGER 





INDICATED IN ORDER TO SHOW 


ular sleeping 
ag — in the 
popular price 
field. 
(sriae FASTENERS ON 
WIDE OVERLAPPING 
S$_ CONSTRUCTION 
NOTICE 


There is only one genuine 
FOREST RANGER Sleep- 
ing Bag. Others may try 
to imitate—a tribute to 


Forests 
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CUTTER LOGGERS 
are HAND MADE 


Cutter craftsmanship is no better 
illustrated than in these famous 
handmade Loggers. They feel com- 
fortable on your 
foot, and they wear 
longer. All heights, 
all sizes made to 


order. 


A.A. CUTTER CO. 


1800 N. 34th St. 
Seattle, Wash. 


Send for complete 
illustrated 
catalog. 
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Handbook of Trees 


Photographic illustrations and maps en- 
able one to identify the trees east of the 
Rocky Mountains and north of the Gulf 
States at any season. 

New low price of $6.00 
Write for further information 
ROMEYN B. HOUGH CO. 
Lowville, N. Y. 











FIALA PAT. SLEEPING BAG 


“I slept alone—snug and warm. My 
two companions suffered with two wool 


blankets, huddled together.’’ 
—Horace Kephart. 
Scientifically correct, warm, sanitary. 


0 ‘“‘down’’ filler to absorb body vapors— 
Fiala bag can be washed, sunned and 
dried. Weight about 5  Ibs............ $10.00 
FIALA’S ADVENTURE SHOP 
10 Warren Street, New York City 
Send for catalog. 








STUPENDOUS, 


NEW 


BENJAMIN AIR PISTOL 
Powerful — Accurate — Economical — 
Practical—Adjustable Sheoting F orce— 
Amazing Maximum Velocity—cal. 177 or 22 and 
BB—For Target and Small Game—the Only 
Genuine Compressed Air Pistol On the Market 
—Single Shot with Bolt Action—Hammer Fire—Hair Trig- 
ger—Safety. Also 177 and 22 Single Shot Air Rifles $7.50 
—Single Shot BB Air Rifle $6.00—25 Shot BB Repeater 
Air Rifle $7.50—at Dealer or Direct—No license required— 
Safe. Full Details—Targets—Free—Write Today for Intre- 
ductory Offer. 

Benjamin Air Rifle Co. 


COLOSSAL, 


DEVASTATING! 








os L$ 


671 N. Broadway. St. Louls, Mo. 





Classified Ads 


For Sale 


WILD LANDS, 85,000 ACRES, TVA WATER. 
shed, estimated 50 million dollars Coal, at 10¢ 
royalty, underlyirg—no squatters—$2.™ acre cash 
pays everything, delivers good title; W. E 
Barnes, 4256 4th Ave. So., Birmingham, 
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Loccinc-TRANSPORTATION, by Nelson Court- 
landt Brown. Published by John Wiley 
and Sons, 440 Fourth Avenue, New York 
City. 327 pages, ills. Price $4.00. 
Logging-Transportation—what a wealth of 

romance these words carry! The one is 
closely tied with the other, for logs are 
heavy and bulky. Even pulpwood and cord- 
wood, small as the individual sticks may be, 
bulk up to a considerable weight. Standing 
in the woods at considerable distance from 
market they are valueless, but transported to 
the mill and thence to the consumer they 
become items of importance. 

Power for transportation so long provided 
by horses, mules, oxen, and even man power 
has given way to technical improvements and 
advances. The clumsy steam engine has been 
largely displaced by engines using gasoline 
and Diesel fuel. The “cat” is no longer a 
word referring only to fur-bearing quadru- 
peds, but to the powerful caterpillar tractor 
so important to modern logging operations. 
The word has insinuated itself into the vo- 
cabulary of foresters as well as engineers. 
Through all the history of logging, however. 


water transportation continues to hold a 
place of importance. 
Descriptions of all these methods with 


relative costs and efficiency records are pre- 
sented in Nelson Courtlandt Brown’s _illus- 
trated book, “Logging-Transportation.” Be- 
tween its covers the author has assembled 
up-to-date information presented in clear 
language to form a valuable textbook and 
reference. Until new methods and new con- 
ditions develop, it will be of outstanding 


value.—G. H. C. 





Fish anD GAME—Now or Never, by Harry 
Bartow Hawes. Published by D. Appleton- 
Century Company, New York. 332 pages, 
illustrated. Price, $3.00. 

Former Senator Hawes wrote this book as 
a challenge to American sportsmen on wild- 
life restoration. The quest of wild places, 
the normal pursuit of fish and game, days of 
good fellowship, health, and legitimate plea- 
sure in the outdoors are jeopardized, he says. 
What to do about it? The author has posi- 
tive suggestions to make; he offers solutions 
in which every American can definitely play 
a part. The book is well worth reading, 
whether you agree with his solution or not, 
for the former Senator and ardent conserva- 
tionist is in dead earnest.—E. K. 





ARTIFICIAL REFORESTATION IN THE SOUTHERN 
Pine Recion, by Philip C. Wakeley, Silvi- 
culturist, Southern Forest Experiment Sta- 
tion. Technical Bulletin No. 492, Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. Supt. of Documents, 
Government Printing Office, Washington, 
D. C. 114 pages, ills., fifteen cents a copy. 
For years there has been an urgent need 

for the information contained in this bulletin. 

No doubt it will be widely used, since there 

are millions of acres of stump-land in the 

South so completely denuded that no future 

stands of timber can be expected on them 

except by artificial reforestation. 

The bulletin discusses cone gathering, seed 
extraction, raising the seedlings in the nurs- 
ery and planting them out in the stump-land. 
Written in a clear, concise and non-technical 
style, with photographs and tables, it contains 
information both interesting and valuable not 
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only to men inexperienced in artificial re- 
forestation methods in the South but also to 
old nurserymen. 

The basic data for the bulletin was gath- 
ered by Mr. Wakeley during ten years’ study 
of the subject together with visits and ob- 
servations made during that time at State and 
private forest-tree nurseries from the Caro- 
linas to east Texas. Herein lies our one 
criticism. For various operations varying 
methods, as practiced at different nurseries, 
are described, but little attempt is made by 
the author to recommend the best method. 
His informed opinion would have been of 
value. Also, through no fault of the author, 
much of the data given is not up-to-the-min- 
ute. Nursery practice in the South, particu- 
larly in the larger nurseries, is advancing so 
rapidly that no bulletin can keep pace with 
it. A revised edition should be issued very 
soon. 

This bulletin will be of interest to foresters 
and to all persons interested in timber and in 
the cut-over-land problem of the South. 

A. DB. &. 
Birps AND THE SEA, by Frances Pitt. Pub- 
lished by Longmans, Green & Company, 

114 Fifth Avenue, New York City. 187 

pages, ills. Price $2.50. 

This latest book from the pen of Frances 
Pitt, noted for her wildlife studies, is well 
named, for she brings in fascinating descrip- 
tion familiar birds of the British Isles to 
otherwise lonely seacoasts. Sea-birds by the 
thousand, which frequent the islands, cliffs 
and coasts—storm petrels, Manx shearwaters, 
razorbills, cormorants, gannets, terns, and 
many others all come to fill in the delightful 
picture. The text is illustrated with her 
own fine pictures of wildlife on, in and near 
the sea.—L. M. C. 


A Text Book OF “Mycotocy, by Ernst 
Athearn Bessey. Published by P. Blacki- 


ston’s Son and Company, 1012 Walnut 
Street, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 495 
pages, ills. Price $4.00. 


True to its name, this is a text book dis- 
cussing in an orderly, definitely technical 
style the fundamental facts necessary to the 
study of fungi. No attempt is made to con- 
sider their economic importance or methods 
of control. The author, Dr. Ernst Athearn 
Bessey has embodied in the book the results 
of years of experience as a scientist and 
teacher. 

Supplementing the scientific classification 
and description of the numerous fungi is <n 
extensive chapter listing the available litera- 
ture useful in the identification of fungi.— 


G. i. €. 





BiBLiocRAPHY OF PLANNING, by Katherine Mc- 
Namara. Published by the Harvard Uni- 
versity Press, Harvard University, Cam- 
bridge, Massachusetts. 232 pages. Price 
$3.50. 

The literature on planning has grown so 
tremendously in recent years that it is a diffi- 
cult, rather an appalling task, to follow 
through without help the flood of writing on 
the subject. To meet this need, the Harvard 
School of City Planning offers the public, 
through this complete and comprehensive bib- 
liography, the key to its wealth of source 
material on city, regional, state and national 
planning.—L. M. C. 
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The Box of Pandora 


The well-known Swiss forester, H. Biolley, 
in a serial article in the Journal Forestier 
Suisse ending with the March (1936) number, 
sees deforestation as the opening of Pandora’s 
box, unleashing drought, flood, and famine. 
His concluding paragraphs, translated by R. 
Clifford Hall, of the Forest Taxation Inquiry, 
read as follows: 

“Living wood, in tree or forest, is an ac- 
cumulator and a reservoir; an accumulator of 
moisture, of organic materials, of carbon, of 
calories, of humus. It is a regulator and 
transformer of brute force to disciplined 
energy; an organism of permanence, an ele- 
ment of resistance and solidity, an essential 
factor of equilibrium in nature. Forest masses 
are ‘like an enormous fly-wheel regulating 
the total heat relations which concern our 
globe.’ (Ducamp) 

“Is not the forest the only barrier which 
may practically and effectively be opposed 
to drying winds; winds which universal de- 
forestation has unchained and which may 
well be the cause of disturbance to the ap- 
portionment of rainfall, which, refused at 
some places on the globe because the condi- 
tions necessary to condensation no longer 
occur, is imposed on other places in super- 
abundant measure? 

“Accordingly, it is necessary to make an 
end to the destructive processes and to pro- 
ceed with the necessary restorations in great- 
er amplitude and with an accelerated rhythm. 
Would not man, by working for and with 
the tree, that patient colonizer, succeed bet- 
ter in disciplining the powers of nature 
and in transforming their energies, which 
now seem to become more and more inco- 
herent, hostile, and destructive, into a con- 
certed and creative activity? Would not man 
thus master anew the scourges which he has 
unloosed?” 


6,000,000 Acres Added to Na- 
tional Forests Since 1934 


National Forests have gained 6,176,492 acres 
in area through purchases approved by the 
National Forest Reservation Commission since 
July 1, 1934, according to the United States 
Forest Service. Of the total purchased or in 
process of purchase, 3,661,848 acres were ap- 
proved in the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1935, and 2,514,644 acres since last July 1. 

These figures reflect the broadening scope 

of forestry in the United States, especially in 
the East, it was pointed out. Previous ap- 
provals by the Commission, from the passage 
of the Weeks forestry purchase law in 1911 
to July 1, 1934, amounted to only 9,588,879 
acres. The Commission’s annual report, is- 
sued by Secretary of War Dern, president of 
the Commission, shows that in twenty-four 
years of continuous operation under the 
Weeks Law the Commission had approved 
for purchase lands of aggregate value of 
$46,878,205. 
_The last year was marked also by acquisi- 
tion of more land supporting stands of com- 
mercially valuable timber. These good tim- 
er stands, managed in conjunction with de- 
pleted forest lands on which new growth 
must be started, are held essential to effec- 
tive sustained yield forest management and 
the permanent maintenance of communities 
depending on forest products and forest work 
or their industries and employment. 

Inder a program of extension of forests 
on important watersheds, the Commission has 
sreatly increased the number of established 
purchase units, of which eighty were situated 
m twenty-seven states east of the Rockies, 
Seven in western states and one in Puerto 


When 


Rico. Almost all approvals were for land 
in the eastern half of the United States, but 
a few were on critical watersheds in the 
West. The boundaries of the National For- 
ests and purchase units in the eastern half 
of the United States in July embraced a 
gross area of more than 48,000,000 acres. 
More than half of the gross area remains to 
be purchased. The gross area of the Na- 
tional Forest units, however, will include in 
most cases varying amounts of land which 
will remain permanently in private owner- 
ship because the quality of some of the lands 
commends them for agricultural use or uses 
other than forestry. 


Factors which led to broadening the Na- 
tional Forest acquisition program include an 
enlarged Civilian Conservation Corps, the de- 
sirability of providing maximum employment 
to various classes urgently in need of relief, 
and the need of extending National Forests 
in areas of critical watershed importance. 
President Roosevelt allotted sums aggregat- 
ing $32,532,150 in 1934 and 1935 for carry- 
ing out the program. 


States also cooperated in the extension of 
public forestry. Rhode Island, Ohio, Idaho, 
Indiana, Montana, Washington, Oregon, Utah, 
Maine, Missouri and Puerto Rico passed 
enabling acts or modified their previous acts 
of consent to purchase by the Federal Gov- 
ernment. The first National Forests in some 
of the states were established by the Com- 
mission in 1935. The Commission also, by 
agreement with the State of Michigan, made 
arrangements whereby lands within the 
boundaries of state forests and indispensable 
to the proper management of such forests 
are purchased by the United States and 
then exchanged for equal values of state- 
owned lands situated within the boundaries 
of the National Forests in the State. 
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cA new BUTTNICK COAT 


FISHERMEN—here is your coat! 
Not heavy, not bulky, but light, flexible, 
comfortable. Double shoulders and back 
give you protection against rain. Plenty 
of large, roomy pockets—entire back a 
pocket, all with snap flaps. Ideal for 
spring and summer wear. Finest quality 
U.S. Army Duck, dry-waterproofed. All 
seams double-sewed, style and tailoring 
are the finest. At this price, every fisher- 
man should have one of these coats. 


ONLY $4.75 Postpaid anywhere 
in the United States 
If not c | 1 JSehad 


y , return 
money refunded. 





in five days, 


BUTTNICK MFG. CO. 


204 FIRST AVENUE SOUTH 





SEATTLE, WASH 








NJOY the beauties of this glorious 
Vacation Land. ‘The loveliest spot in 
Pennsylvania.” 2200 feet altitude. 


Crisp, exhilarating mountain breezes. Mag- 
nificent views in all directions, and a large 
mountain lake of juisite loveli Sur- 
rounded by miles of unbroken forest; thread- 
ed with new, safe automobile drives. Eagles 
Mere is 160 miles northwest of Philadelphia. 
1936 Season June 12 to September 28. 











THE CRESTMONT INN 


and COTTAGES 


EAGLES MERE, PA. 
HIGH IN THE ALLEGHENY MOUNTAINS 


Write today for illustrated folder and rates 


THE CRESTMONT INN—EAGLES MERE, PA. 
WILLIAM WOODS, Proprietor 
“View of Twelve Counties” 


WO Golf Courses and seven champion- 

ship Tennis Courts. Riding, Hiking, 

Bathing, Canoeing, Dancing, Music, and 
Game Room. Bridge Tournaments, Golf 
Tournaments, Tennis Tournaments, Water 
Sports. A famous resort hotel catering to 
a discriminati cli le of all ages. The 
finest of food, service and appointments. 
Thirty-seventh vear under Same Family Man- 
agement. 
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“A fast moving, stirring, romantic story.” 


AMERICAN 
CONSERVATION 


In Picture and in Story 


60th Anniversary Number of AMERICAN 
FORESTS 


in Book Form, Revised and Cloth Bound 
EDITED BY OVID BUTLER 


HIS volume presents a clear picture of 

America’s organic natural resources, the 
part they have played in the development 
of the nation, the manner and consequences 
of their use, and the spread of the conserva- 
tion movement from its beginning in the 
United States down to the present time. 


They Say 


“More than a picture of Con- 
servation. This volume has the 
foundation of a sweeping outline 
of history.”—Phila. Daily News. 


“It is the best job of its kind I 
have seen done anywhere. I am 
proud to have a copy and to keep 
it accessible . . .”—F. A. Silcox, 
Chief, U. S. Forest Service. 


“It is by all odds the most im- 
pressive historical document on 
American conservation that has 
yet appeared.”— Ward Shepard, 
Washington, D. C. 


Pictures Tell the Story 


Very little to read in this big book because 216 
pictures and brief paragraphs tell the story. Pic- 
tures are on every page: scenes of forests, wildlife, 
lumbering, conservation, etc. 


Send For 
A Copy 


This story has de- 
lighted thousands 
of men and wom- 
en. It belongs per- 
manently in every 
home library be- 
cause it is a story 
every American 
should know. Send 
for your copy. 
Just fill in and 
mail the conveni- 
ent order form 


below. 
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The American Forestry Association, 
919 17th St., N. W., Washington, D. C. 


Send me .. cop..._... of AMERICAN 
CONSERVATION. I enclose $ tuasthale 
($2.50 per copy postpaid). 

Name - ~ 
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Conservation Calendar in Congress 


Published monthly while Congress is in session as a service to the members of The 

This calendar contains important bills introduced 

in the Second Session of the 74th Congress between May 16 and June 16, 1936. 

All bills introduced in the First Session of the present Congress retain their places 

on the calendar and may be considered during the session now convened. Whenever 

acted upon, previously listed bills will be described in this column, otherwise they 
may be considered as in the same status as when last printed. 


American Forestry Association. 











BILLS ENACTED 


H. R. 11418—Agriculture Department Appro- 


priation bill. Passed House February 28, 
1936. Passed Senate amended March 24, 
1936. Approved and signed by the Presi- 
dent on June 3, 1936. Public Law No. 637. 


H. R. 5722—Montacue—Providing for the 


addition or additions of certain lands to 
the Colonial National Monument in the 
State of Virginia. Passed House March 16, 
1936. Passed Senate June 1, 1936. Ap- 
proved and signed by the President June 
3, 1936. Public Law No. 666. 


H. R. 8431—Deen—Establishing a National 


Monument to be known as the Fort Fred- 
erica National Monument at St. Simon 
Island, Georgia. Passed House March 16, 
1936. Passed Senate May 12, 1936. Ap- 
proved and signed by the President on 
May 26, 1936. Public Law No. 617. 


H. R. 8455—Authorizing the construction of 


H. R. 8271—Luckey—To amend 


H. R. 11687—To amend 


certain public works on rivers and harbors 
for flood control. Passed House August 
22, 1935. Passed Senate amended May 21, 
1936. Presented to the President for sig- 
nature on June 12, 1936. 


3531—OvertoN—To amend the Act en- 
titled “An Act for the control of floods 
on the Mississippi River and its tributaries, 
etc.” Passed Senate April 21, 1936. Passed 
House amended May 22, 1936. Signed by 
the President on June 15, 1936. 


the Act 
(McNary-McSweeney) entitled “An Act to 
insure adequate supplies of timber and 
other forest products for the people of 
the United States to promote the full use 
for timber growing and other purposes of 
forest lands in the United States.” Passed 
House on June 2, 1936. Passed Senate on 
June 3, 1936. Signed by the President on 
June 15, 1936. 


the Federal Aid 
Highway Act. Passed House April 16, 
1936. Passed Senate amended May 8, 
1936. Approved and signed by the Presi- 
dent, June 16, 1936. 


APPROPRIATIONS 


H. R. 10630—Interior Department Appropria- 


B. &. 


tion bill. Passed House January 31, 1936. 
Passed Senate amended March 2, 1936. 
On June 16, 1936, the House agreed to all 
Senate amendments with the exception of 
No. 53, including the proposed tunnel 
through the Rocky Mountain National Park. 


12624—Deficiency-Emergency _ bill. 
Passed House May 11, 1936. Passed Sen- 
ate amended June 1, 1936. In conference 
June 3, 1936. 


FORESTRY 


H. R. 12874—DeRoven—To enlarge and ex- 


tend the authority of the Secretary of the 


n 


Interior in regard to the administration of 
the O. and C. Lands, under the Acts of 
June 9, 1916 (39 Stat. 218), and February 
26, 1919 (40 Stat. 1179), and for other 
purposes. Introduced on May 27, 1936, and 
referred to the Committee on the Public 
Lands. 


4723—Norris—To authorize cooperation in 
the development of farm forestry in the 
States and Territories, and for other pur- 
poses. Reported from the Committee on 
Agriculture and Forestry June 5, 1936. 
(Report No. 2229). Passed Senate June 6, 
1936. Referred to Committee on Agricul- 
ture June 15, 1936. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


H. R. 11663—Smitn—tThe so-called “Lobby 


S. 


S. 


Nn 


bill,’—to require reports of receipts and 
disbursements of certain contributions, to 
require the registration of persons engaged 
in attempting to influence legislation, to 
prescribe punishments for violation of this 
Act. Passed House on March 27. Passed 
Senate amended on April 4, 1936. Sent 
to conference on April 8, 1936. Report sub- 
mitted in House and Senate on June 2 and 
3, respectively. 


4520—-BANKHEAD—To amend the Act ap- 
proved June 29, 1935—Land Grant Colleges. 
Reported favorably by Senate Committee 
on Agriculture and Forestry May 15, 1936. 
(Report No. 2030). Passed Senate June 1, 
1936. Reported from Committee on Agri- 
culture without amendment (Report No. 
2968), on June 15, 1936, and referred to 
the Committee of the Whole House. 


4584—Pitrrman (H. R. 12580—McRevy- 
NOLDS)—To amend the Migratory Bird 
Treaty Act of July 3, 1918, to extend and 
adapt its provisions to the convention be- 
tween the United States and the United 
Mexican States for the protection of migra- 
tory birds and game mammals concluded at 
the City of Mexico, February 7, 1936. Passed 
Senate May 12, 1936. Passed House June 
15, 1936. 


4627—BarKLEY—To create a Division of 
Stream Pollution Control in the Bureau of 
the Public Health Service, and for other 
purposes. Passed Senate June 6, 1936. 


H. R. 10104—Rosinson—To aid in providing 


the people of the United States with ade- 
quate facilities for park, parkway, and rec- 
reational area purposes, and to provide for 
the transfer of certain lands chiefly valu- 
able for such purposes to states and politi- 


cal subdivisions thereof. Passed House 
without amendment January 20, 1936. 
Passed Senate amended May 15, 1936. 


House agreed to Senate amendment June 
16, 1936. 
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12,000 MILES ADDED TO NATIONAL FOREST ROADS 


Twelve thousand miles of roads and trails 
were built in the National Forests during the 
fiscal year 1935, according to the Forest Serv- 
ice. Maintenance work was done on nearly 
184,000 miles of roads and trails. 

This work goes a long way toward the 
Forest Service’s goal of good transportation 
system on all National Forest lands—forest 
highways for public travel, truck trails, and 
horse and foot trails for National Forest ad- 
ministration and fire control. 


Highway, truck trail, and trail construc- 
tion is being pushed where it is essential 
to the administration of the National For- 
ests, facilitates speedy preventative and con- 
trol measures against forest fires, and makes 
the National Forests more easily accessible 
to campers, picnickers, sportsmen and other 
recreation seekers. More than 11,000,000 
acres of wilderness land within the National 
Forests, however, has been designated as 
“Primitive Areas,” within which no roads are 
to be built. 


DOCTORS ON THE FIRE LINE 


(Continued from page 305) 


o'clock in the morning. He immediately got in 
touch by telephone with the physicians under 
his supervision, and in less than an hour four 
doctors reported to the fire camps for duty. 
Liaison officers in the field, together with a 
dispatcher at the county Corps headquarters, 
kept in constant touch with the progress of 
the fire continuously for 104 hours. During 
the entire period of the fire, which lasted 
over a week, day and night Medical Corps 
service was maintained, and a total of eighty- 
two doctors rendered aid to injured fire fight- 
ers on the fire line and in fire camps. 

Few people realize the tremendous fire dan- 
ger which each year menaces the forests and 
chaparral watersheds of California. The long 
rainless summer season with its abundance of 
brilliant sunshine, which is so conducive to 
outdoor recreation and the production of abun- 
dant crops of grain, vegetables, cotton and 
fruits, makes the forest and brush areas a 
veritable tinder-box where one careless act 
with fire may result in a great conflagration. 
Periods of high temperature, low humidity 
and strong winds further add to the fire haz- 
ard. It is into these bone-dry forests and 
chaparral areas of the foothills and moun- 
tains that more than 4,000,000 people, each 
one of whom is a potential fire danger, go 
each year to spend their vacation in motoring, 
camping, hiking, fishing and hunting. 

The fire record of California is truly ap- 
palling to anyone who holds in his heart a 
love for forests and mountains. Dry as 
figures may be, they sometimes tell a story 
more convincing than words. Here is the 
startling fire record of the Golden State for 
a short span of five years—from 1931 to 
1935. During this period 24,247 fires swept 
over more than 2,500,000 acres of forests, 
grazing lands, chaparral watersheds and 
grain fields. The damage caused during 
these five years of fire is estimated by for- 
estry agencies at nearly $7,000,000. But these 
figures are far from the total actual loss 
because they do not take into account the 
destruction of scenic and recreation areas, 
the game animals, birds and fish killed by 
fire, nor the subsequent damage to com- 
munities and power and irrigation systems 
due to floods and erosion from burned moun- 
tain.slopes. The flood that occurred a month 
after the 5,000-acre Pickens Canyon fire of 
1934, in southern California, alone took a 
toll of over forty human lives and caused 
millions of dollars of property damage. 

The most startling fact concerning the 
fires in California during the past five years 
is that 20,716 of the total number, or eighty-five 
per cent, were caused by human carelessness 
with fire in forests and fields. Smokers who 
thoughtlessly discarded burning matches and 
tobacco headed the list with forty per cent 
of the man-caused fires. Other destructive 
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agencies were 
and campers. 

The forest protection organizations in Cali- 
fornia—Federal, State and county—which are 
faced each summer with this tremendous fire 
problem, have developed one of the most 
up-to-date and efficient fire fighting systems 
in the United States. Motorized transporta- 
tion, tank trucks for fighting fire with water, 
special fire tools, light weight radio sets 
operating on short wave, airplanes and auto- 
giros, fire lookout stations, and cleared fire 
lines through forest and brush areas are all 
brought into play in the fight against the 
“Red Terror.” But with all these aids, man- 
power still forms the backbone of all fire 
suppression efforts, and where thousands of 
men are on the fire line, fighting over steep 
and treacherous mountain slopes amid smoke 
and flames, accidents and injuries are bound 
to occur. 

Medical treatment for men injured on the 
fire line is often as serious a problem as 
the suppression of the fire, especially if it is 
a large one covering thousands of acres of 
mountainous country. On the San Gabriel 
fire of 1924, in the Angeles National Forest. 
which lasted for nearly a month and burned 
over 50,000 acres, a total of 4,853 medical 
treatments were given fire fighters. These 
were reported by the doctors as covering the 
following accidents and ailments: Cuts, 882: 
foot dressings, 767; burns, 654; poison oak, 
490; eye treatments, 272; colds and sore 
throats, 235; sprains, 119; overcome by heat 
and smoke, 80, together with hundreds of mis- 
cellaneous treatments for ptomaine poisoning, 
rheumatism, stomach trouble and sick head- 
aches. First aid given on the Black Cone fire 
on the Santa Barbara National Forest in 1933, 
totaled nearly 3,000 treatments. This fire 
burned over 7,500 acres in two weeks in a 
steep and dangerous mountain region. 

On the Malibu fire of 1935, previously 
mentioned, 2,200 cases of injuries to fire 
fighters were successfully treated by doctors 
of the California Forestry Medical Corps. 
Because of the large percentage of eye and 
lung injuries on this fire, due to smoke and 
flames, the Chief Medical Officer of the Corps 
has made a special study of this problem and 
invented a new type of fire fighter’s mask 
which will enable men on the fire line to work 
in dense smoke without suffering eye or lung 
injuries. 

With one year of experience behind them, 
the members of the California Forestry 
Medical Corps face the 1936 fire season 
with confidence, ready to render speedy and 
efficient service on all fires. Already the 
Corps has proved itself an indispensable 
agency on major conflagrations. The medi- 
cal profession can well be proud of the 
unique contribution being made by the doc- 
tors of California to the cause of forest 
conservation. 
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M0, or stamps for No. 26, the 
greatest of all Stoeger 
Catalogs. 304 pages, 12,000 
items, 4,000 illustrations. LATEST 
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OR on the Ground 
Absolute comfort, with or without springs. Light, 
strong, lasts for years. Low pressure, easy to in- 
flate, moderately priced. Made of live rubber, 
khaki covered. The famous tufted 
air cells give full resilience without 
that trembling wobble. We also make 
cushions for autos, boats, camps, 
etc. Write for FREE booklet today. 
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is ideal for country estates, parks 











gardens, etc. The intensity of 
heat on the food is controlled by % 
the movable fire pan which is 
easily raised or lowered during the 
course of cooking. The hinged 


plates on sides may be used as 
warming shelves and if lowered as 
fire stops. Burns economically 
either wood or charcoal. 
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ORDER 
FORM 


To: The American Forestry 


Association 
919 17th St., Washington, D 


. 


Please send me the articles checked 
below. I enclose $ payment. 


“ Portfolio of Tree Pictures 
| Conservation, per year 


'} Rangers of the Shield, Butler 


iJ 


Youth Rebuilds, Butler 


} Forest Fire and Other Verse, 
Guthrie 


[) Trees of Washington, the 
Man—The City, Kauffman 


A. F. A. Membership Emblem 
Pin [) Lapel Button, each 


C) Tree Sticks 


[1] AMERICAN FORESTS 
Binder 


Association Playing Cards, 
set of 2 decks 


[| American Conservation 
Name 

Street 

City 

State 


$1.00 
50 
1.50 
1.50 


1.50 


1.00 


2.00 
1.00 


2.50 


1.00 
2.50 














BEAUTIFUL PHOTOGRAPHS 

A OF TREES. 
Prize winning 
pictures of spe- 
cially beautiful 
trees of the 
north, south, 
east and west, 
photographed by 
well known ar- 
tist - photogra- 
phers and repro- 
duced on heavy, 
dull finish pa- 
per. Each print, 
size 9” by 12”. Ideal for framing. Set of 
8 sent in library portfolio. Price $1.00. 





RANGERS OF THE 
SHIELD, Forest Ranger 
Stories, Edited by Ovid 
Butler. Thrilling adventure 
stories of forest fires, excit- 
ing man hunts, timber dis- 
putes, encounters with wild 
animals and other experiences. 
270 pages. Price $1.50. 





FOREST FIRE AND 
OTHER VERSE, Collect- 
ed and Edited by John D. 
Guthrie. For those who love 
the out-of-doors, this collec- 
tion of verse and songs 
brings the feeling of melody 
and rhythm, pathos and hu- 
mor of life in the open. More than 300 well 
known ballads and many new poems—a 
thoroughly enjoyable book. 321 pages. 
Price $1.50. 








Binder for AmeErIcAN Forests Magazine. 
Made of brown fabrikoid with bronze colored 
decoration. Holds 12 issues. Price $2.50. 


fos J 
= De 
a 
Tree Sticks—for measuring board feet in 


trees and forests. Set of 2, with instruc- 
tions and carrying case. Price $1.00. 


TLE 


Playing Cards, with the seal of The 
A. F. A. Price $1.00 per set of two packs. 














Membership Emblem of 
The American Forestry Asso- 
ciation. Octagon, 14 karat 
gold, with green enamel. Pin 
or lapel button. Price $2.00. 





CONSERVATION. A readers’ digest of 
important articles on conservation, selected 
from current magazines, books and news- 
papers. Briefly 
condensed and 
published every 
other month by 
the A. F. A. 
Saves buying a 
great many 
periodicals every 
month, and saves 
the time re- 
quired to read 
them. Keeps you 
abreast of the latest plans, ideas and de- 
velopments throughout the entire field of 
conservation. Subscription, per year, 50c. 





YOUTH REBUILDS, 
Stories from the C.C.C., 
Edited by Ovid Butler. A 
book of vivid personal ex- 
periences by members of the 
Civilian Conservation Corps. 
189 pages. Price $1.50. 


TREES OF WASHING. 
TON, THE MAN—THE 
CITY, by Erle Kauffman. 
An intimate glimpse into the 
First President’s life with 
trees—records that he wrote 
in his diary concerning his 
love for them. Tells also of 
the famous trees associated with him, par- 
ticularly. the trees of Washington, D. C. 90 
pages; 17 illustrations. Price $1. 

















AMERICAN CONSERVATION 
CONSERVATION| 1, Picture and in 


Story 
(The 60th Anniver- 
sary Number of 
American Forests 
in Book Form, Re- 


Bound.) Edited 
by Ovid Butler. 


HIS volume presents a clear picture of 

America’s organic natural resources, the 
part they have played in the development 
of the nation, the manner and consequences 
of their use, and the spread of the conserva- 
tion movement from its beginning in the 
United States down to the present time. 
“More than a picture of Conservation. This 
volume has the foundation of a sweeping 
outline of history,” says the Philadelphia 
Daily News. 144 pages, 216 illustrations. 
Price $2.50. 


THE AMERICAN FORESTRY ASSOCIATION 


919 17TH STREET, N. W. 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 
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AA: S a member of The American Forestry Association, 
you are privileged to make full use of the Association’s 
services. You will find that the services outlined below 
will save you time and money, give you helpful informa- 
tion, and more than repay you the cost of membership. 


1. AMERICAN FORESTS MAGAZINE—sen: to you every month, 


this unique periodical is your guide to greater use and enjoyment of 
outdoor America. By story and picture, it provides you with informa- 
OS tion that is highly authoritative and constructively entertaining—a maga- 
zine worth keeping permanently in the library for every member of the 

ZA 


family to broaden his knowledge of outdoor America. 
Z 





: a DISCOUNT ON BOOKS—yYou may purchase the books of nearly every 


publisher—not just books on forestry, but on all subjects—through the 








Association at a discount. We also recommend books on specific sub- 
* jects upon request. The savings from this service alone will repay the 
cost of membership. 











3. FREE SERVICE OF THE ASSOCIATION’S FORESTER— 
Answers to your questions relating to trees and forests; what tree or shrub 
to plant, how to fertilize, how to prune; how to beautify your home 
grounds; how to treat and preserve wood; how to prevent decay and dam- 
age from insects, and similar questions will be answered free of charge 
through the office of the Association’s Forester. 





4. WASHINGTON INFORMATION AND RESEARCH 
SERVICE— free—to help you find the information you need re- 


lating to legislative and governmental activities, including thoroughly 
helpful reports for everyone interested in conservation. Also, “Forestry 
in Congress” reported monthly in American Forests Magazine. 





5. FREE TRAVEL AND RECREATION INFORMATION— 
to save you time, effort and money. Information on fishing and hunt- 

q ing; forest resorts and dude ranches. Aid in finding real values in 
sporting goods and travel equipment. Whatever your questions regard- 

| — ing travel and sporting equipment, we shall be glad to help you in 
- i) every way we can. 
uAay 


6. PHOTOGRAPHIC SERVICE AND COMPETITIONS— 


A special service to guide you to better outdoor photographs. Cash prizes 
ae and other awards are given to those whose work is outstanding in the 
‘ah Association’s yearly competitions. This service, without cost to you, 


= also provides for the sale and exchange of photographs. 


— 


7. TRIPS INTO THE FOREST WILDERNESS OF AMERICA 
—Members are eligible to ride into the nation’s remaining wilderness 
areas with the Association’s “Trail Riders of the Wilderness” on an 
actual cost basis. Several trips every summer, perfectly organized and 
equipped, and accompanied by U. S. Forest Rangers. Trips you will 
long remember for their healthful enjoyment and diversion. 





THESE services are for our members—to use as often as 
they wish. Please address all communications, including ap- 
plications for membership, to the Association’s headquarters 
in Washington. All inquiries receive prompt replies. 


THE AMERICAN FORESTRY 


919 17TH STREET, N. W. WASHINGTON, D. C. 


MEMBERSHIP 


Helps to Bring These 
BENEFITS 
Adequate Forest Fire Protection by 
federal, state and other agencies. 


Reforestation of Denuded Lands 
valuable for timber, wildlife, protec- 
tion of streams. 


Protection of Fish and Game and 
other wildlife under sound game laws. 
Prevention of Soil Erosion 


Preservation of Wilderness for 
Recreation 


Establishment of State and National 
Forests and Parks 


Development of Forestry Practices 
by the forest industries. 


Education of the Public, especially 
children in respect to conservation of 
America’s natural resources. 


Forest Recreation as a growing need 
for the development of the nation. 





APPLICATION for MEMBERSHIP 
To: The American Forestry Assn., 
919 17th St., Washington, D. C. 


I enclose $ for the class of 
membership checked below. 








(] Subscribing, per year $4 
() Contributing, per year 10 
() Forester Fund, per year 10 
(] Sustaining, per year 25 
C) Life, no further dues 100 

Name 

Street 

City 

State. 





ASSOCIATION 





AMERICAN FORESTS 





July, 1935 
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Dr. ADALBERT EBNER (The Wisdom of the 
Forest) is a German forester of distinction, 
now attached to the teaching staff of the 
University of Munich. Born in Bavaria, at 
Munich, one of a family of nature lovers, his 
great desire and ambi- 
tion from boyhood was 
to become a forester. 
His whole education 
was planned with that 
end in view and the 
holiday periods during 
his long preparation 
for his profession were 
spent in forest study 
trips. A lover of travel, 
he visited the forests 
of Austria and Swit- 
zerland, France, Eng- 
land and_ Scotland. 
After graduation, he pursued his foreign for- 
est travel, coming to America. From Canada, 
he went to the University of Michigan for a 
winter's study and research, swinging out 
from there on a tour of the States from the 
Middle West to the Appalachians, South to 
Florida and the Gulf, Texas to California 
and up the Coast to Oregon, Washington and 
British Columbia. This American trip he 
calls the greatest experience of his life. After 
three years in the Bavarian Forest Service 
came his connection with the University at 
Munich—“the fifth generation in a family of 
teachers.” Dr. Ebner’s writing—permeated 
with the symbolism of the forest, is imbued 
with the wise philosophy of a forest-minded 
people. We intend to print more of it. 





 Adalbert Ebner 


Watitace Hutcuinson (Doctors on the 
Fire Line) is in charge of Public Relations 
in the California District of the Forest Serv- 
ice, and so tells au- 
thoritatively of the mo- 
bilization of the med- 
ical men for service 
during the _ intensive 
and dread fire season 
in that State. A grad- 
uate of the Yale School 
of Forestry in 1903, 
“Hutch” is one of the 
old-timers who has seen 
service in the forests 
from the Middle to 
the Far West and the 
Philippines. Returning 
to the States, he was 
stationed for a time in 
the Washington office, in charge of Public 
Relations, only to be returned to his present 
post in San Francisco. 





Wallace Hutchinson 


Cora McWuinney Hann (poem “Ques- 
tioning”) is a native of the West, living at 
Inglewood, California, who.spent much of her 
childhood in the forests of the Pacific Coast. 
Loving trees, she has been through the terror 
of two great forest fires—experiences which 
only strengthened her purpose to tell of the 
tremendous meaning of the trees to men. Her 
poetic work has appeared in numberless mag- 
azines and several anthologies, and she has 
three volumes of verse in preparation. 


Erne: Romic Futier (poem “Mountain 
Trout”) and Rowena ArtHuR MILLs (poem 


“From My Cabin Window), two more poets 
of the West, live in Portland, Oregon. They 
are both lovers of the outdoors and the far 
places who write with beauty and conviction, 
The delicate work of Mrs. Fuller, of The 
Oregonian, is known from coast to coast. 
Mrs. Mills has also published widely, her 
best-known poem perhaps being “Stray Cat” 
—a plaintive bit which has been broadcast 
over the national network by Tony Wons and 
included in his “Scrapbook.” 


Epwarp Harper Tuomas (The Silent Sen- 
tinel) was born in Kansas. He has, however, 
lived on Puget Sound, 
where he has been en- 
gaged in newspaper, 
printing and editorial 
work for over forty 
years. The author of 
three published books, 
his latest is a history 
and dictionary of the 
Chinook Jargon — that 
strange Indian volapuk 
which was once the 
universal language of 
hundreds of tribes in 
the Pacific Northwest 
—the language of the 
early whites in trade 
and diplomacy down to 1890. Mr. Thomas 
speaks with authority of the land of “The 
Silent Sentinel” and its peoples. 





Edward Harper Thomas 


BerRNARD FRANK and Rosert L. Rew (Soil 
Erosion in a Mountain County). Joint au- 
thors of this striking short story of intensive 
land use and abuse, Mr. Frank, formerly 
with the Forest Service, is now Assistant 
Chief Forester of the Tennessee Valley Au- 
thority. Mr. Reid is a Junior Forester with 
the TVA, working in forest management. 
Farm reared and native of Georgia, he is a 
graduate of the Georgia Forest School. 


Lon Garrison (Suppose You Meet a 
Bear?)—a resident of Hetch Hetchy in Cali- 
fornia and graduate of Stanford; journalism 
and the outdoors combine to claim his in- 
terest. His intimate knowledge of bears and 
their ways, learned in Alaska “where there 
are many bears and few tourists,” he has 
used to good advantage in his present post 
as a Ranger in Yosemite—‘where there are 
plenty of both.” 


Raymonp A. Wout- 
RABE (Tree Shadows 
and Silhouettes) is a 
native of Wisconsin 
and a graduate of the 
University of Washing- 
ton. He lives at Seattle. 
Travel and _ photogra- 
phy are his hobbies 
and he has followed 
the lure of the trail 
with his camera into 
many parts of Asia, 
the South Seas and 
North and _ South 


America. 





Raymond Wohlrabe 


G. H. Cottincwoop (Forestry in Congress) 
is the Forester of The American Forestry 
Association. 
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GOOD FIRE-FIGHT- 

ING EQUIPMENT 

DESERVES DEPEND- 
ABLE HOSE 





Pacific Pacolized Linen For- 
estry Hose is built for de- 
pendable service. Light in 
weight—13 pounds to 100 
feet; extra well woven; flex- 
ible—rolls up easily when 
wet; proof against mildew; 
can’t rot; absolutely depend- 
able. 


NOW AVAILABLE— 


Pacolized Cotton Rubber-Lined 
Hose-— proofed against mildew 
and rot. Write for particulars. 


Don’t take chances with 
cheap inferior hose. Use 
Pacolized dependable hose 
for complete protection. 


For @eFORESTS 
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@ BRIDGES 
@TRESTLES 
@SNOW SHEDS 


Good business judgment will tell you that only the most 
dependable equipment will prove a satisfactory investment 
in emergency fire fighting pumpers. 


You'll want assured protection—equipment that will always 
be ready and will respond instantly when needed—which 
has earned its reputation for highest weight efficiency and 
dependability through more than a decade of field service. 


Illustrated is the Type “Y” Pacific Pumper which has revo- 
lutionized portable fire fighting equipment—which pumps 
63 gallons per minute at 100 pounds pressure, yet weighs 
complete only 70 pounds. 


This remarkable pumper has 
everything a portable pump- 
er should have—extreme 
light weight, superb smooth 
power, complete accessibili- 
ty, super efficiency. 





The complete Pacific Pumper line includes four other models—all 
approved by leading forestry and conservation organizations through- 
out the country. 


Send for Descriptive Literature 


Representatives in Principal Distributing Centers 





LARGEST MANUFACTURERS AND DISTRIBUTORS OF PORTABLE FIRE FIGHTING EQUIPMENT AND ACCESSORIES IN AMERICA 





Cletras 


Crawler Tractot 
Built To Endure 3 


- 30 Million Forest Acres in Region Four 


Controlled differential steering — power on both 


Region, contains by far the largest amount of forest) 
area, 30,000,000 acres, and almost one-fifth of all the’ 
National Forests 


tracks at all times — makes Cletrac especially suit- 
able for trailbuilding in mountainous country such as 


prevails in Region Number Four of the United States 


In this area, Cletrac’s power, sure-footedness and 
Forest Service. 


maneuverability have made Cletrac extremely populaf 
Region Number Four, also called the Intermountain with the foresters for all types of tractor services 


Cletrac builds a complete line of crawler tractors, three of which are Diesel 
powered, with a range from 26.2 to 93 h.p., meeting every crawler tractor 


need. Write for literature. 
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